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excels it. 


m Prudential 


Issues a policy at low cost, assuring liberal 
and combining every modern, at- 
tractive, and profitable feature. 


returns, 


Suppose you get some information on the subject? 
Address Dept. T. 


Write for Particulars. 


The Prudential Insurance Company of America 


JOHN F. DRYDEN, President. 


IF YOU ARE SINGLE 


You need Life Insurance as an Investment and 
a place to put your Savings. 
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THIS INTERESTS YOU 


IF YOU ARE MARRIED 


You need Life Insurance to guarantee the future support and comfort of your family. 


IF YOU ARE ABOUT TO MARRY | 
You are assuming the responsibility of having another dependent upon you, whom it is 
your duty to protect through Life Insurance. 


No investment 
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ARTISTIC HOLIDAY GIFTS 





























A lice in 
Wonderland 


E 
PETER NEWELL 
EDITION 


PROBABL .Y no living artist could 

have pictured this new “Alice” 
as well as Mr. Newell. He is a 
humorist as well as an artist. The 
pictures are just as whimsical and 
original as the text. Every page has 
unigue decorations in color. The 
volume is bound in vellum, stamped 
with gold, and there are rorty full- 
page pictures in tint, by PETER 
NeweE-t. It is not only a beautiful 
book—it is a work of art. A gift 
of uncommon beauty and value. 


(In box) _ 00 net 








Heroines 


of Fiction 


BY 


W. D. HOWELLS 


HESE are two volumes uniform 
with the author’s “ Literary 
Friends and Acquaintance.” Mr. 
Howells tells in an easy, narrative 
way about the heroines of the 
world’s great novelists. The volumes 
are illustrated with sevenTy full-page 
drawings by our best artists, among 
whom are Christy, Sterner, Keller, 
Tobin, and Hutt. It is difficult to 
imagine a more suitable and attrac- 


tive gift for the holidays. 


TWO VOLUMES 
a wins $3.75 net 


"HARPER & ‘BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS. NEW YORK CITY 








A Japanese 
Diabtingale 


BY 


ONOTO WATANNA 







— is one of the daintiest gift 

books of the season. It is 
all Japanese—story, pictures, artist, 
and author. It is a wholly charm- 
ing little love story of Japan. Every 
page has most original color deco- 
rations by Genjiro Yeto, with a 
number of full-page color drawings 
It is an artistic 















by the same artist. 
gift book in a most artistic setting. 
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HE Pan-American Exposition at Buffalo 
has passed into history, and will soon, 
through the destruction of its build- 
ings, become no more than a memory. 
But for the great national tragedy of 

September, this memory would be an unreservedly 
pleasant one, for the Pan-American show was 
a beautiful and soul-satisfying affair. That the 
Exposition should be for all time inseparably link- 
ed with the lamentable crime of the anarchist is 
a great hardship, for it deserved to be remembered 
for its own inherent virtues as a fine and noble 
and uplifting achievement, and not as an emblem 
of a nation’s grief. It has been a model of its 
kind, and in: it the ancient proverb, “ None but 
the brave deserve the fair,” received a new and 
happy exemplification. That it appealed only 
slightly to some visitors who were unable to rise 
above the discomforts of their environment while 
there is not surprising. It was too beautiful and 
satisfying to the senses to be wasted upon those 
who care for treasons, stratagems, and spoils; and 
on the whole, taken as a general proposition, be- 
cause of its very fineness it perhaps failed to attain 
to that degree of popularity, and therefore of 
prosperity, which was its due. Appreciation of its 
transcendent beauties was rather to be _ predi- 
cated upon a cultivated taste than upon that of the 
public in the large. To the eye of the poet it was 
poetry itself done into staff; to the eye of the 
painter it was a lovely picture, in modelling, 
in the harmonious relation of its various parts, 
and in its color scheme, and if, as the poet has 
told us, architecture is frozen music, were the 
Pan-American buildings to go out in a blaze of 
fire that should melt their substance into the vapor 
of a dream, one might expect to hear rising from 
the ashes the magnificent chords of some grand 
bit of harmony in which might lie the inspiration 
of a national anthem that should be our very own. 
, To see it was a privilege which those who enjoy- 
ed it will never forget, but it was not to be ap- 
proached by those who lack imagination, or to 
whom mere bigness is an essential of success. 
It is not hard to imagine a certain kind of man, 
and a very worthy man at that, who could fina 
little to attract him in the few acres of land 
which were set apart for the display of the achieve- 
ments of all the Americas. The exhibits were 
not large in bulk, and the purely material mind 
which concerns itself solely with the utilities 
of life, and to whose soul Nature has denied en- 
trance of her esthetic delights, discovered few 
things outside of the electrical display, and pos- 
sibly the Midway, to invite its appreciation. The 
whole venture was conceived and carried out on 
such a high plane of artistry that its highest ap- 
preciation came only from those whose sense of the 
beautiful is keenly developed, and whose likings, 
conscious or unconscious, are easily jarred by 
the intrusion of the vulgar and the ecommon- 
place. Niceness was the prevailing note in all 
parts of the Exposition save the Midway, and even 
this was lowered a tone or two from the usual 
raucous Midway standards. 

The news, therefore, that the Exposition has not 
only not profited the pockets of its promoters, but 
actually left them in debt to their bondholders 
and contractors, is not so much a matter for sur- 
prise as for regret. Despite the losses, however, 
the citizens of Buffalo have every right to be ex- 
tremely proud of themselves—first, for having pro- 
duced so notable an addition to the list of the 
world’s great fairs, and second, for the highly effi- 
cient management of so large an undertaking. If 
they have failed to attract the dollars of the pub- 
lie to their coffers, it is not because they offered 
the public an inferior article in exchange, but 
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because they gave to their expected consumers 
something that was too good, too far beyond their 
capacity for appreciation. 

In view of the value to the whole country of the 
Exposition, and of its high patriotic purpose, it 
would be a graceful act if the United States gov- 
ernment were to offer to bear a portion of the loss 
which has been sustained by the gentlemen who, 
for four years past, have devoted their time, ener- 
gies, and dollars to the realization of a beautiful 
ideal. 


Y this time New York has registered her ver- 
dict either for or against Tammany, and 
whatever that verdict may be, the city is the 

better off for it. A particularly lively and aggressive 
campaign has been brought to a close, and a great 
deal of dirty municipal linen, that has been going 
through the process of washing 
before the public, has been put 
away until some future day, 
when the exigencies of another contest may re- 
quire it to be brought out again. The city will 
soon settle down to its regular routine of business 
unvexed by questions of politics, and, we trust, 
with reason to believe that the rule of the plunder- 
ers is at an end, or at least held in subjection. 

Whichever of the two candidates for Mayor is 
selected, New York will be able to hold her head a 
little higher than she has done for some years, 
since both Mr. Low and Mr. SHeparp are, to say 
the least of them, men of character and decent 
repute, and the reign of shameless arrogance which 
has held sway at the City Hall since 1897, to the 
outrage of every self-respecting element of the 
community, is practically ended. 


Improved Con- 
ditions 


HE inevitable has happened in automobile 


circles. Two accidents of a more than 
serious nature have occurred within the 


past three weeks, in one of which a highly es- 
teemed young man lost his life, and in another 
of which the most expert chauffeur in the world 
The Automobile one come within an ace of being 

: smashed to bits. Nothing that 
and the Public : are b 

we know of in latter-day things 
has been quite so remarkable as the development 
of the automobile interest, and surely nothing in 
the line of sport and exercise that is more worthy 
of encouragement has arisen to attract the pub- 
lie’s favor; but those who have watched this de- 
velopment with the friendliest of eyes have viewed 
with misgivings the recklessness of the attitude 
of its devotees toward their own and the public 
safety. It needs but half an eye to observe the 
unfortunate fact that many of the young gentle- 
men of the present day who are fortunate enough 
to possess an automobile care little for the rules 
of the road or for the limitations imposed by ordi- 
nance for the regulation of their speed. It is no 
uncommon sight in the course of an afternoon’s 
outing in the Park to see a half-dozen of these 
racers threading their way through the crowded 
drives at a rate of speed which is a_ positive 
menace to the life and limb of all, nor do the Park 
police appear to be alive to the necessity for curb- 
ing this constantly growing evil. Were the viola- 
tions of the ordinary rules of safety sporadic, the 
serious importance of the question would not be 
so clear, but as day after day goes by, the racing 
spirit in the breasts of the chauffeurs grows, and 
tolerance confirms them in their recklessness. 
Even the drivers of the public electric cabs have 
taken to racing their vehicles in the parks, and 
we seem to have reached in this and other ways 
the point where some kind of reform is required. 
It would be for the best interests of all concerned 
if the automobilists themselves would take the 
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matter up for consideration, and impose upon 
themselves certain obligations which can merely 
serve to elevate the interest to which they are 


devoted, and to give to a highly creditable kind 
of sport a standing in the eyes of a community 
which is beginning to fear it. The wheelmen 
have done something of this sort, and there is to- 
day a definite code of ethics in bicyeling which 
has done much to dignify that special branch of 
out-of-door life. Some such code ean easily be 
devised by those who have automobiling to 
their hearts, and the sad accidents of recent date 
may very well be taken by those high in authority 
as the détre of immediate and definite 
action. 
Automobiling is 
modern life, as an incident to commerce as well as 
to sport, to be subjected to such careless treatment 
that the public shall come to regard it as an abuse, 
and not as a development to be encouraged for 
its value both as a utility and as a health-giving 
diversion. 
MILEs’s 


SURPRISING feature of General 
A report on the army is the reversal of his 
position on the canteen question. Once an 
advocate of the canteen system, the commanding 
general now joins forces with those who oppose 
its immediate oe Various reasons for 


General MILEs’s new attitude are 
General Miles and 
advanced, and some critics go so 
the Canteen 


far as to assert that his agree 
ment to disagree with the Adjutant-General is re- 
sponsible for his change of view. Be this as it 
may, perhaps his advice to let the present law 
have a longer period of enforcement before it is 
modified or repealed is good. No law that has 
seemed to a majority of the members of Congress 
good enough to be placed upon the statute-books 
should be deprived of a fair trial, but it might be 
well to consider how long the trial of an act should 
be, properly to demonstrate its fitness or unfitness 
to cope with the evils it is supposed to rectify. 
If by waiting a year, or two years, or even five, to 
convince the mind that is slow to move of the evils 
of the present conditions, we ultimately secure a 
really sane law on the subject, which may be re- 


next 


raison 


too important a phase of our 


garded as permanent and unyielding in the face 
of prejudice, it will be worth while to wait. If, 


on the other hand, the delay means no more than 
the further prolongation of an inefficient system, 
and the intrenchment of a positive abuse, then we 
are sorry that General Mites has gone over to 
the other army instead of sticking by his colors, 
even if for once he had to humiliate himself by 
agreeing with General Corsrn. 


T is a great pity that Sir Tuomas Lipton has 

decided not to sell the Shamrock I1., re- 

ported. <A great throb of joy went through 
every sportsman’s breast, from Maine to Cali- 
fornia, when the apparently unauthorized an- 
nouncement was made that the Shamrock was in 
the market, because it afforded a 
chance to to life and 
being that ill- used craft Inde- 
pendence, which, we understand, is to be 
melted up into grotesque bronze statuettes of the 
officers of the New York Yacht Club. Of course 
every one knew that if Sir Tuomas Lipton would 
sell, Sir THomas Lawson would in all probability 
buy, and every one has felt that the interests of 
sport would be subserved all through the coming 
season by the spectacle of Mr. Lawson conducting 
a series of International Yacht Races with him- 
self for an America’s Cup of his own, construct- 
ed of solid amalgamated copper. Now this hope 
is blasted. It is too bad if Sir THomas Lipron’s 
resolve not to sell cannot be shaken, for in this 
way only could we Americans hope to see the 
great yachting controversy of 1901 settled to the 
satisfaction of everybody for once and for alli. 


as 


Sir Thomas Lip- 
ton’s Resolve 


restore 


soon 
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The Hall of the Lost Steps 


The Speaker’s Desk in the great Hall 


The Meeting-place of the Congress, in Mexico 





* The Pan-American Congress 


%a 





N the national palace of Mexico, on the site where 
stood the home of Montezuma, and facing 
the spot where the teocalli of the Aztecs were 
the scene of the sacrifice of innumerable thou- 
sands of human lives, the Pan-American Congress 
is now meeting, discussing arbitration and the ad- 
vancement of the nations of the Western world. In 
the luxury which surrounds them there is nothing to 
remind them of the pagan slaughter and the Spanish 
conquest which made memorable the spot where’ they 
meet. The barbaric splendor of four hundred ‘years 
ago has given place to that of the present time, and 
the feather-work draperies of Montezuma have been 
superseded by tapestries from French looms. 

Even should they accomplish nothing at this con- 
gress, from which it is hoped so much good may come, 
the delegates will have been given’an opportunity of 
seeing what has been achieved in the modern indus- 
trial world. For the globe has been ransacked to af- 
ford them every comfort known, and European artists 
have outdone themselves in the decoration of the great 
halls assigned for the use of the visitors. 

The chambers and retiring-rooms prepared for the 
delegates are in the northwestern part of the palace. 
and were formerly occupied by the Minister of 
Finance. But four months ago he gave them up, and 
ever since a force of workmen has labored day and 
night transforming for their present use. They are 
reached through a special entrance to the palace which 
has heen reserved for the use of the delegates. From 
the gardenlike patio into which this entrance opens, 
a broad spiral staircase leads to the rooms, which are 
up one flight. As they reach the top of the stairway, 
the delegates find themselves opposite the door of the 
Hall On the left is a large folding-door 
of colored glass, Renaissance style, separating the land- 
ing at the top of the stairway from the remainder of 
the great westérn corridor of the palace. On the right 


once 


of Sessions. 


is a door leading to the cloak-room and to the Hall 
of Lost Steps. 

Going straight forward and passing through -an 
antesala lighted from above, the visitor finds himself 
in the Hall of Sessions. This is the largest of all the 
halls, and has been sumptuously arranged for the dele- 
gates. The style is that of the First Empire, and the 
general effect is one of rich and striking magnificence. 
The tapestry which covers the walls is of green silk 
embroidered with gold, and was made in’ Lyons, 
France, on a special order from the Mexican govern- 
ment. In quality and coloring it is the same as that 
which the late President Faure had made as a present 
to the Czar of Russia. The rich green of this tapes- 
try gives the first note of color as one enters the 
hall. 

The ceiling and the door frames are in gold and 
cream, and the central medallion of the ceiling is 
adorned with four Mexican eagles and two national 
monograms, “ R. M.” 

Four granite pillars in the body of the hall support 
the ceiling and divide it into three parts. The central 
one of these is the largest, and from it hangs a great 
cluster of electric lights in cut-glass shades. Hundreds 
of other electric lights are so placed as to enable the 
reom to be used either night or day. On the east and 
west sides of the hall are four granite piers partly let 
into the wall, while there are two other piers at either 
end of the room, with half-piers at the four corners. 

The south end of the room rises into a dais for the 
ollicers of the congress. There are two rostra for the 
speakers, with handsomely carved mahogany reading- 
desks for their convenience. Back of the chair of the 
presiding officer there is a great panel of wine-colored 
satin which serves as a background for a gilt shield 
inscribed with the words “ Pax” and “ Lex.” Grouped 
around this are the flags of all the nations taking part 
in the congress. 


To the right of the Hall of Sessions is a retiring- 
room for the delegates. This was formerly the recep- 
tion-room of the Minister of Finance. Now it is filled 
with lounges, settees, and easy-chairs for the use of 
the nation’s guests. -The walls are covered with wine- 
colored satin hand-painted with Mexican eagles, and 
a life-size portrait of Hidalgo hangs at one end. 

‘Adjoining this reom is the- Amber Room, so called 
from the coloring ef its silk hangings. This is to be 
used as a committee-room. Opening from it are the 
offices of the secretaries of the congress. 

On the other side of the Hall of Sessions is the Hall 
of Lost Steps. This is decorated in the style of Fran- 
cis L., with walls of slate - color emblazoned with the 
escutcheons of the American republics and the old 
provinces of New Spain. Opening from this are the 
rooms given over to the use of the Bureau of American 
Republics. 

From the antesala by which the. Hall of Sessions is 
entered, a private stairway leads’ down to the refresh- 
ment-room. This has been fitted up with the greatest 
luxury. The bar and all the wood-work are of beau- 
tifully carved mahogany. The table service is of the 
most delicate Sévres porcelain decorated with festoons 
of rose-buds. The coffee and tea pots, knives, forks, 
chafing-dishes, ete., are of solid silver engraved with 
the arms of the republic. The napkins are of white 
damask satin, with the monogram of the republic 
hand-painted in the corner. The walls of the rooms 
are of cream-coler, and are hung with sporting pic- 
tures. 

Besides these rooms which are for the use of the 
delegates personally, there are many other offices for 
the mozos, clerks, subsecretaries, and stenographers. 
Altogether there. are more than twenty of these, all 
situated in the northwestern part of the palace, so as 
to be easily reached from the Hall of Sessions or from 
the offices of the secretaries. 












































M. Fournier in his French Racer 


The Automobile Wreck on Long Island 


W. K. Vanderbilt looking at the wrecked Machine 


Six men, including M. Henri Fournier, were injured in a collision with a locomotive on the Long Island Railroad, October 30, the automobile in which they were riding being 





converted into a total wreck 
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EMEMBER de Wily Widdy what used to 
make goo-goo eyes at Whiskers? Well, 
she’s a widdy yet. She must like de game, 
dough Duchess says she otter marry— 
and give de goils a chance. 

We was down to our place on de Sound 
last week, and Mr. Paul, who has de place next ours, 
happens to be down, too. Somehow he mostly hap- 
pens to be along where we is. 

De Wily Widdy, she lives purty near our place, 
too, and de very day after we opens de house she 
comes chasing over in her ottermobile, looking like 
a picture in de poiper wit her mobe coat and hat and 
veil. Miss Fannie was on de verandy, and looks as 
pleased to see de Widdy as if Little Miss Fannie had 
de measles: but real-ting swells like Miss Fannie 
takes dere punishment smiling, and dat’s de way she 
took de Widdy. 

* Youre looking uncommon fit,”” says Miss Fannie. 

“T should, me dear,” says de Widdy. “It’s hard 
woik. Really, Fannie.” she says, “you might say 
I do me own housewoik. Why, do you know, dear,” 
she says, “I has only six servants on me place, not 
counting me maid, me serving-woman, de gardeners, 
and stablemen. How is your dear papa?” she says. 

* You is a wonder of a huzif,” says Miss Fannie. 

“A lonely one, me dear,” says de Widdy. “It’s 
an ax of Christmas charity,” she says, “for you to 
come here once a year to keep me from going mad wit 
ennui. How’s your dear papa?” she says. 

* You see very few people?” says Miss Fannie, smil- 
ing. 

* Not a soul, me dear!” says de Widdy. “ And I 
goes nowhere,” she says. “ Except a trip to Paris, to 
buy a few simple tings to cover me nakedness; a 
mont or two at Newport; and a run to Canada, to 
meet de Duke and Duchess of York, one might say 
I has not set foot outside me own cabin door. How's 
your dear papa?” she says. “ Does your man under- 
stand a mobile?” she says, meaning me. “ How’s your 
dear—” 

“7 tink,” says Miss Fannie, ‘* Chames could care 
for such a dear little runabout as yours.” 

* Den let him take it to de stables,” says de Widdy. 
* How's your dear papa?” she says, going into de 
house wit Miss Fannie. 

It was a dinky little mobe, wit only two handles 
to its name—one to start and stop, one to steer—and 
I got intimate wit it dead easy. Remember me telling 
you about de big machine Whiskers brought from 
Paris? Since I was left at de post wit dat one I 
has been rubbering de mobe game, so as not to be 
out of de push de next time I was elected shuffer. 
1 did tings wid de Widdy’s mobe; copped de racket 
dead easy, and was having de time of me life, when de 
Duchess comes and pipes me, tautful, a while. 

“ Vous Gtes tres smart, m’sieu,” she says. 

“Sure,” | says. 

* De Widdy stays to lunch,” she says. 

“Call de police,” I says. 

“We might exercise her mobile,” she says. 

I tumbled. De Duchess near died wit French rage 
when Whiskers made scrap-iron of de Paris machine. 

“ How can we make a sneak?” I asks. 

“T has de cap and mask and glasses of de shuffer 
of Mr. Van Courtlandt,.” she says. ‘ Nobody wouldn’t 
know you in ’em.” 
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“How about yourself?” [ says. Everybody about 
our places knows de Duchess be sight, she being a 
boid for style when she sheds her cap and apron. 

“ Have I no wit, Master Chames?” she says. “ Take 
de machine to de side lane and wait for me.” 

Say, honest. de Duchess is a torrowbred, for fair, 
but I never taut she had de noive to turn de trick 
she done. In two minutes T taut de Widdy was com- 
ing—but it was Duchess ragged out in de Widdy’s coat, 
hat, and veil. Dat’s right. 

“ What’s your game, Duchess?” says I. 

“Why is it, mon ami?’ she says, “you always 
tinks T am for de game out. I am ingénue as a child 
in de boarding-school,” she says. ‘“ If we see Mr. Van 
Courtlandt overtake him,” she says. 

Dat last speech made a soubrette out of de ingénue; 
but I was feeling a bit sporty meself, so I hikes out 
de old Boston post road where I knows Whiskers takes 
his morning ride. 

Before we comes up on him Duchess tips me to let 
her go. And I let, and we slides past Whiskers like 
he was hitched to a house and lot. As we makes him 
a present of our dust, Duchess passes him out a swell 
bow what was a dead ringer for de style of bow de 
Widdy gives, and peeping tru de side of me glasses 
I see him bob his bonnet like he was tickled to deat. 

“ What next?” I asks Duchess, when we'd left him 
half a mile back. 

“Slow one little,” she says, “so Whiskers can keep 
us in sight, and make for de Cottage.” 

Dat is a road-house where. swells stop to wash de 
dust outter dere troats. So I stops dere, Duchess jumps 
out, runs to a dinky bit of summer house, and tips 
me to folley her. A French waiter comes, and Duchess 
jabbers to him in hurry-call style, and in half a min- 
ute we had a couple of glasses of sweet water and pink 
svrup on de table for us. 

“It’s too soft,” I says. “Ill not drink de dinky 
dago stuff,’ I says. ‘“ Fetch me a beer,” I says, taking 
off me mask. 

“You need not have to drink it,” says Duchess, 
“only pretend to, and keep on your mask,” she says, 
pulling de Widdy’s veil over her face. 

Say, she was awful busy, so I done what she told 
me. I didn’t say a woid, but Duchess laughed like 
I was jollying to beat a drum. I heard Whiskers come 
along, stop, leave his horse, and start for de summer 
house. 

Den Duchess got gay. She put her arm over me 
shoulder, and wit her lips close to me ear, she says, 
“Tf you move or speak, Chames, [ll not buy tickets 
to de teeater, like I promised,” she says. 

Dat’s all she says, only she says it like she was say- 
ing tings ten-to-one nicer. Whiskers stops suddint, 
said someting to himself what was a million miles 
from polite langwudge, den I heard him chase back 
to his horse, and gallop off. 

“Quick, Chames,” says Duchess. “Get de machine 
started and hurry back by de shore road.” 

Say, you should see us! It’s too bad de ‘judges 
wasn’t dere to time us. We made a mile a minute 
when we stuck to de road, but when we was in de 
air we doubled dat gait. Easy! 

“Ts it safe?” says Duchess, near dead wit fear. 

“Sure not,” I says. “ De only ting dat makes mo- 
biling sport is dat it isn’t safe.” 

* Mon Dieu!” she says, as we hit a rock and jumped 





a mile, “if Miss Fannie don’t give me her lace tea- 
gown for dis I’m a foolish: fool!” 

“ What for?” I says, catching me breat as we struck 
de eart again. 

“Ask no questions,’ she says, “ but attend,’ she 
says, “to dis voiture du diable!” she says. 

Say, we wasn’t long getting home. De Duchess 
floats into de house looking like de Widdy’s double, 
but when I’d stabled de machine, and got to de house, 
Duchess was waltzing about as per usual, like she’d 
never left her own fireside. 

In about half an hour Whiskers gets home, and he 
had a mug on him like he wears when he gets a notice 
from his broker for a bunch of long green to buy some 
margins wit. Hark: I ain’t on to just what dose 
margins is, but de way Whiskers don’t like ’em I 
wonder he ever buys ‘em. When he piped de Widdy’s 
coat and hat he couldn’t been more sprised to see ’em 
if dev was a basket of snakes. 

Just den Miss Fannie sails along, and she says, 
“I’m glad you’re home for lunch, papa,” she says. 
* De Widdy is here.” 

“Indeed!” says Whiskers, like he’d just been took 
from cold storage. ‘ How did she come?” 

“Tn her ottermobile,” says Miss Fannie. 

Whiskers blinked like some one had passed him out 
a hard jolt, and he says, “I suddently recalls a en- 
gagement to lunch at de yacht club wit de Commodore 
of de Rocking-Chair Fleet,” he says, and shoots out. 

Dat evening Mr. Paul was to our place, and he says, 
“T tink [I'll buy a mobe,” he says, “ now dat yachting 
is over wit.” 

“Dey is no good,” says Whiskers. 

“Not de big kind you had,” says Mr. Paul, “ but 
tidy little runabout.” 

“ Dey is woise!” says Whiskers. 

“To be sure,” says Mr. Paul, “dey is not much for 
sport. Holding a crowbar what reg’lates a tank of 
coal-oil is not de keen delight,” he says, using dose 
fancy woids he has a cinch on, “of holding de helm 
of a yacht, and feeling de power in her sails; it’s not 
like holding de ribbons over a pair of smart steppers 
what obey your touch and voice as your own muscles 
obey your will; it’s not like sitting a three-quarter- 
bred jumper dat’s willing to accept Washington Arch 
for a hurdle—if you is; it’s not like trying a cleek 
approach of a hundred yards to be down on your next 
for a half—to win de game; it’s not like crouching in 
a blind before sunrise, listening for de whirr of teal 
you can hardly see, and dat must be killed at forty 
yards wit de foist barrel—or else fall where your 
dog can’t. retrieve ’em; it’s not—” 

* All nonsense,” cuts in Whiskers. ‘‘ De ottermobile 
is a wicked, a common, a vulgar nuisance!” 

“Why, papa dear!” says Miss Fannie. “ How cross 
you are! You would fared better if you’d stopped and 
lunched wit de Widdy and me.” 

“You need not return de Widdy’s call,” says Whisk- 
ers, getting poiple in de face. “She is a wicked, a 
common, a vulgar—” 

“Papa!” says Miss Fannie, getting big-eyed. 

Say, when she gets big-eyed tings stop suddent. 

All de same, Miss Fannie couldn’t have been very 
cross about tings, for de next day she gives Duchess 
de lace tea-gown. I asks de Duchess “ what for?” and 
she says, “I gets de gown for being such a good goil.” 
What! 
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‘““Mon Dieu!’’ she says, as we hit a Rock and jumped a Mile 
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A Day at the Schley Court of Inquiry 
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NE, two, three, four, five, six—before the 
half - century-old clock has musically 
chimed the eleventh note Admiral Dewey 
enters the court-room from the retiring- 
room in the rear, followed by Rear-Ad- 
miral Benham and Rear-Admiral Ramsay, 

bows to Rear-Admiral Schley (“ the applicant ”), bows 
to the Judge Advocate and the counsel, bows to the 
official stenographer and the newspaper men to the 
left and right of him, gives a sharp tap of his gavel, 
says, “The court is open,’ and the machinery is set 
in motion for the most important naval investigation 
in the history of the country. 

Admiral Dewey is never late. He opened that cele- 
brated little affair at Manila three years ago prompt- 
ly on time, and it is one of his characteristics to be 
wherever he is needed exactly to the minute. Admiral 
Dewey is not a lawyer; his knowledge of law is only 
that which is part of the education of every naval 
man; but he has so much common-sense, his vision is 
so clear and his intuition is so keen, that he sees at 
a glance whether a ques- 
tion asked by counsel is 


New Jersey (a retired naval officer), and Mr. Teague of 
Baltimore. At the opening of the investigation ex- 
Judge Wilson of Washington was senior counsel for 
Rear-Admiral Schley, but he has since died. 

Left and right of the table at which sit Admiral 
Dewey and his associates are the seats for the re- 
porters; facing the Admiral is an aisle running trans- 
versely the full length of the room. On either side 
of this aisle are seats for the general public. The court 
proper—the bench, so to speak—is divided from the 
audience-room by a barrier, at which sit Captain Car- 
penter, of the Marine Corps, the provost marshal of 
the court, and a sergeant of marines. Back and a 
little to the left of Admiral Dewey sits a good-looking, 
stalwart sergeant of marines. Marines are scattered 
about the room. 

The examination of a witness proceeds as in a civil 
court, the ordinary forms of procedure being ob- 
served. There is this difference, however: a court of 
inquiry being for the purpose of inquiring into all the 
facts relating to a certain matter, and there being, 





proper or violates legal 

rules, and his ruling is 

quick and terse. When a 
question was asked on one 
oceasion to which Admiral 

Schley’s counsel objected, 
Admiral Dewey _ replied, 
without a moment’s hesi- 
tation: “We have the 

facts. The letters were 
written. That is all the 
court wants. We want 
facts, facts. People are 
influenced by different 
kinds of things. We want 
facts. Draw out the 
facts.” You see at times 
that he is wearied by ir- 
relevant questions and 
the arguments of counsel. 
He listens patiently, then 
he stops the talk, and 
counsel get at the facts, 
which, to him, are the 
only things worth having. 

Picture a room oblong in shape, some 200 feet 
long and 60 or so wide, divided at both ends by 
partitions. The walls show the bricks of which they 
are built; the roof, in the early days of the trial, 
showed the iron-work of the construction, but as it 
was found that the high-pitched roof let the sound 
escape and made it impossible for the voice of a wit- 
ness to be heard, white cotton has been stretched 
across, forming a sounding-board. It is plainly a 
workshop, intended for the fabrication of weapons of 
destruction rather than the fine technicalities of legal 
distinction. In this gunner’s workshop, then, a few 
feet away from the partition, is a large table, at which 
sits Admiral Dewey, with Rear-Admiral Benham on 
his right and Rear-Admiral Ramsay on his left. 

The three admirals are an interesting study because 
they are three such entirely different types of men. 
Dewey, quick, nervous, energetic, who not only runs 
the court, but keeps his eye on the temperature. 
When the room gets too close he sends the orderly 
sergeant to look at the 
thermometer which hangs 
on the partition, and the 
orderly having reported, 
he tells him to open the 
windows; whereupon the 
orderly tells the corporal, 
and the corporal tells a 
private, who does the 
work. Benham, who ranks 
next to Dewey, spends 
much of his time in taking 
notes and writing ques- 
tions. The questions “ by 
the court” are usually 
framed by him. Ramsay 
is as impassive as Dewey 
is energetic. Ramsay 
scarcely ever removes his 
eyes from a witness while 
he is testifying, yet his 
face reflects nothing, and 
no one can tell what his 
thoughts are. 

At the other side of 
the table sits Captain 
Lemly, the Judge Ad- 
vocate of the Navy, and to his left Mr. Hanna, 
the Solicitor of. the Navy Department, who is 
the Judge Advocate’s associate. Mr. Hanna is an 
expert stenographer, and when not examining wit- 
nesses is busily engaged in taking notes. Behind them 
is Lieutenant Ward, one of the brightest of the 
younger officers of the navy, and who was specially 
detailed by the Secretary of the Navy to assist the 
Judge Advocate. Mr. Ward has been on duty in the 
Bureau of Navigation of the Navy Department since 
the close of the war, and is perhaps more familiar 
with all the intricacies of this mystifying case than 
any other man. He has shown such marked legal 
ability that if he should tire of the sea there are 
doubtless many legal firms who would be only too 
glad to have him enter their service. Facing the 
court, and a little to the right and in the rear of the 
Judge Advocate, sits Rear-Admiral Schley, who is 
not the defendant, but, in the technical language of 
the navy, is “ the applicant ”; and around him are his 
counsel—Mr. Rayner of Baltimore, Captain Parker of 
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Admiral Dewey 


technically speaking, no defendant, the judges have 
more latitude than in a civil court, and frequently put 


* questions to the witnesses, which are written out and 


read by the Judge Advocate, who precedes every ques- 
tion with the phrase, “ By the court.” There are the 
usual spats between counsel, the usual attempts to 
ask leading questions, the usual objections. When an 
objection is made Admiral Dewey turns first to Rear- 
Admiral Benham and then to Rear-Admiral Ramsay 
to ascertain their views, and then makes his ruling 
in the fewest possible words. Unlike a civil court, 
there can be no objection to the court’s ruling. It is 
final, and can be overruled only by the Secretary of 
the Navy. Sometimes Admiral Dewey sharply calls 
the counsel to order. “ You know that is not a proper 
question,” or, “ You know you ought not to ask that 
question,” he says in a tone of voice that is more than 
an admonition. It is very much like the shot he fired 
at the frene’s launch in Manila Bay. During those 
trying days after the destruction of the Spanish fleet. 
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when the German Admiral Diedrich was making him- 
self extremely offensive, the launch belonging to the 
German cruiser Jrene one night came close to our 
ships. The Germans had been warned not to send 
their launches about at night without displaying 
lights, and on this occasion, after the launch had been 
challenged and made no answer, a shot was fired from 
a smail gun that scattered water all over the crew. 
The next day the German admiral sent a message 
to Admiral Dewey telling him his shot came within 
an ace of destroying the launch. Admiral Dewey po- 
litely told the German officer he might consider him- 
self lucky that the launch had not been sunk and the 
crew drowned, and he added that if the Germans want- 
ed anything more of that sort they could have it then 
or at any other time. 

It is easy to distinguish naval men from civilians. 
The older officers have florid complexions which set 
off their white mustaches—for the bearded officer is an 
exception; the younger ones are decidedly well set up, 
“smart ”-looking men. Their manner of testifying 
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Judge-Advocate Lemly 


commands respect. Witnesses have differed from each 
other in important respects, but you are impressed 
with the fact that it is an honest difference of opin 
ion. You feel that they are testifying as “ oflicers 
and gentlemen,” and as honest men who are intluenced 
by no other consideration than to tell the truth with 
out regard to the consequences. 

There are several things about a naval inquiry that 
strike a layman as peculiar. One is that while every 
naval officer, from the Admiral down, uncovers so soon 
as he gets within the precincts of the court, marines, 
officers as well as men, always keep their caps on. 
Just why they should do so no one knows; it is sim 
ply a tradition and a regulation that whenever a ma 
rine is under arms he must wear his cap as a part 
of his uniform. When a marine goes to church wear 
ing his side arms his eap stays on his head. 

Another curious thing, very startling to the igno- 
rant outsider, is to learn that a ship’s log is a very 
unreliable record. Most of us have imagined that the 
log records everything, that the important as_ well 
as the most trivial hap- 
penings are put down, but 
this inquiry has shown 
that while the logs con 
tain notes of a great 
many unimportant mat- 
ters, events of great con- 
sequence have been omit 
ted. For instance, it be- 
comes a matter of very 
great concern to establish 
the fact whether the Texas 
during the battle of San- 
tiago stopped and backed 
to escape the Brooklyn 
when she was making her 
loop. The engine log of 
the Texas was produced 
in evidence, and every one 
supposed that it would 
show whether there was 
any record of the state: 
ment to which officers 
have been testifying. But 
on this the log is worse 
than useless. I[t tells of 
the time when ashes were 
dumped and other incidents equally valueless, but an 
event so important as the stopping of the ship during 
the heat of a battle is permitted to go unnoticed. 

Then we also get an interesting side-light on the 
way in which history is made. After the cessation 
of hostilities the government issued a report of the 
naval operations, and with it was a chart of the posi- 
tion of the various vessels from the time Cervera’s 
ships issued from Santiago Harbor until they had 
been driven ashore under the deadly fire of our guns. 
This chart was made by the navigators of the vessels 
engaged in the battle, was signed by them, and was 
raturally supposed to be correct. When the chart 
was produced in evidence it was admitted by the 
Judge Advocate to be incorrect, although up to that 
time no word of its inaccuracy had ever been sug 
gested, and otficers who had helped to make the chart 
and signed it admitted that they did so knowing that 
it was incorrect, because they had been unable to ree- 
oncile conflicting opinions, and had done the best 
they could. It was really 
the only way to reach an 
agreement. 

No less amazing is it to 
learn that while the ves- 
sels were engaged in 
blockade duty and the 
Spanish ships were liable 
to dash out at any mo- 
ment, engines were un- 
coupled, and fires were 
not even primed. Vessels 
that made twenty knots 
on their trial trip lagged 
along at twelve and four- 
teen. In short, this inves- 
tigation has taught us a 
good many: things about 
the American navy, and 
some of them we would 
rather not have learned. 

The court sits from 
eleven to one, with an 
hour’s recess for lunch. 
During the lunch hour the 
spectators form little 
groups, and eat their sand- 
wiches which they have brought with them; admirals, 
subalterns, lawyers, and reporters patronize the lunch 
counter that an enterprising caterer has in operation. 
Admiral Dewey is the only person officially attached 
to the court who brings his lunch with him. He car 
ries a little basket tied with blue ribbon; a basket 
so small that it seems entirely out of keeping with an 
admiral’s appetite, especially one who looks so robust 
as he. Promptly at two o’clock Admiral Dewey and his 
associates return, court is reopened, and the taking 
of testimony continues until four o’clock, when to the 
minute the Admiral declares the court adjourned un- 
til the next day. Sometimes counsel for one side 
or the other want to finish an argument or conclude 
the examination of a witness, and ask for an exten- 
sion of the time, but the Admiral shakes his head, 
says. “ You can have all the time you want to-mor- 
row,” gives a tap with his gavel, and is out of his 
seat before counsel realize what has happened. 

And this is the daily history of the Schley Court. 

A. MAURICE LOW. 











T seems not altogether unlikely that the cause 
of peace would be promoted at little or no cost 
to the cause of truth if all intending Northern 
commentators on the Southern negro question 
were compelled to take out a license to write, 
and if one of the conditions precedent to receiv- 

ing such a license should be three years’ residence in 
the South. What restriction should be put on the 
Southern commentators is not so easy to suggest. but 
some of them undoubtedly need one, notwithstanding 
they are on the ground. Three years’ residence in 
Massachusetts would doubtless help them to take a 
broader view. It is hard for the North to understand 
precisely where and how much the shoe pinches the 
Southerner, and it is doubtless quite as: difficult for 
the Southerner to g* the Northern point of view. 
The Southern man is face to face with a condition; 
the Northern man deals with a theory, and there 
is a vast deal of difference between the two sit- 
uations. 

Undaunted by distance and the difficulties that be- 
set writers who have never been on the ground, the 
wise London Spectator finds in the Booker Washington 
dinner episode a text for a paragraph. It calls the 
President's invitation to Booker Washington “a noble 
and courageous act.” and thereby seems to make too 
much of it, and to imply that it was a much more 
startling innovation than it probably was meant to be. 
If it was a courageous act, it was so for the reason 
that the President foresaw that it would scandalize 
the South, and there is no proof that he did. It seems 
more likely that he acted out of the soundness of his 
heart and without preconceived intention of making 
trouble. At any rate, courageous or not, his action 
seems to the Spectator to have been inexpedient, and 
it wishes he had not done it. It advocates, as the best 
basis on which whites and blacks may live together in 
the South. that “they should avowedly form them- 
selves into two castes like the Hindoos and Mussulmans 
of India, with no intercourse except on the common 
business of life.” That is an interesting suggestion, 
and in a measure probably a sound: one, though. it 
hardly seems to recognize the extent to which white 
leadership, co-operation, and direction are still essential 
to the advancement of the Southern negroes. If it 
is true, as is widely believed, that, in spite of many 
facts and appearances that seem to argue to’ the con- 
trary, the hope of the Southern negro lies in’ the en- 
ergy and right-mindedness of the Southern white men 
with whom he is associated, then the relation of whites 
and blacks in the South is materially different from 
that of Hindoos and Mussulmans in India. For it is 
not understood that Hindoos depend on Mussulmans 
for the maintenance of progress, or rice versa. If 
we believe, as many of us now do, that the blacks in 
the South if left to themselves would gradually slip 
hack into semi-barbarism, we must hold to the neces- 
sity of a closer relation between whites and blacks in 
the Sonth then the Spectator seems to suggest. But 
whatever basis they finally settle down on will be 
not so much a device of learned doctors or even of 
statesmen as the resultant of forces that are now 
working, and have been working ever since the close 
of the reconstruction period that followed the civil 
war. 

SA. 


that Booker Washington is a negro of the Bantu 

family of South Africa, a family to which the 
Zulus and Wafirs belong. The negro strain of the 
Dumas family is said to be Bantu also. Almost all the 
Southern negroes are descendants of the tribes of the 
Guinea coast and thereabouts, but occasionally one 
reads or hears of an individual negro of another fam- 
ily. Aaron, the hero of Joel Chandler Harris’s Aaron 
books, is such a one, and is a very attractive figure 
in literature. Usually the Southern negroes who have 
developed marked ability and have seemed to come 
mentally to the full stature of manhood have had 
more or less white blood. Either because the negroes 
of superior race have been so few, or because they got 
so promptly mixed in with the others, they seem never 
to have been traced far in the South. Probably, 
though, there are curious observers who have informa- 
tion about such men that would be worth imparting. 


Il’ is said—perhaps with truth, perhaps without— 
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OST of the New York newspapers have had 
M something to say about the great stained-glass 

window by Mr. John Lafarge which was ex- 
hibited here during most of October, first at the glass- 
makers’ shop in Washington Square, and later at the 
National Arts Club on Thirty-fourth Street. It is 
one of the most important works of art that have been 
produced in this country, and it is to be regretted that 
it could not be longer shown here before being taken 
away. It is 2 window seventeen feet high and twelve 
feet across, and is to be set up as a memorial to 
Oakes Ames and his sons in a little church at North 
Easton, Massachusetts, where the Ames families have 
long lived. In the same church there is already an- 
other magnificent window, companion to this one, of 
the same size and by the same hand. It shows Charity 
holding out a hand to Sorrow, and offering drink to 
Need. The chief figure in the new window is Wisdom 
seated on a high dais, with an aged counsellor on one 
side of her and a young soldier on the other, both 
standing on a much lower level. Above are two winged 
angels, and the whole picture has an architectural 
background. One may reasonably regret that works 
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so splendid as these are not destined to delight more 
people than will ever get to see them in a New England 
village, but even at North Easton they will not be 
lost, and of course they serve magnificently the filial 
purpose of which they are the glorious fruit. 


GREAT military dispute is on in England, beside 
A which our little difference between the admir- 

ers of Sampson and of Schley promises to ap- 
pear like a mere whimper. General Buller has been 
dismissed from his command, and he and his hosts 
seem to have taken the field with tongue and _ pen. 
The issue seems to be in part one of generalship be- 
tween Buller and “ Bobs.” The prevalent regard for 
Lord Roberts makes one mourn to see him drawn into 
any war of words, but the Buller partisans are dig- 
ging up the buried particulars of the Transvaal war, 
and pointing out that Lord Roberts’s successes were 
dear-bought, and did not last, that he was _ recalled 
just in time to avoid reaping the inevitable, and left 
things in very bad case behind him. He certainly did 
not end the war, which is convalescent again, and 
seems to be gaining strength daily. The England 
which. less than two years ago, he was so splendidly 
rewarded for saving, has got to be saved again, and 
that is awkward, but still it is going to be hard to 
upset the current opinion that Lord Roberts is a real 
general. 

What now seems about the strongest point in Gen- 
eral Buller’s favor that has been recalled is that after 
Johannesburg had been occupied and the Boer govern- 
ment had abandoned Pretoria, he invited Botha to a 
conference, suggested terms of peace, and by telegraph 
asked Lord Roberts to sanction them. Lord Roberts’s 
reply was, “ Unconditional surrender.” and the war 
went on. “ Unconditional surrender” is a splendid 
response when you follow it up by checkmate in the 
next move. When it is a bluff, and the bluff is called, 
of course it looks less handsome. 


the St. Louis Fair is to teach the American 

public—and any other publics that may pene- 
trate to St. Louis—how to make their cities handsome. 
Mr. Kelsey of Philadelphia, who has long had the 
beautifying of cities very much at heart, is credited 
with being chief instigator of this project. The de- 
tails of it have not been worked out yet, and much 
depends on how many buildings can be devoted to 
this detail of the Fair, but the intention is to bring 
the City Beautiful home to the consciousness of the 
citizen by showing him in one way or another what 
he ought to expect and what he might get for his 
money. : 


Ti purpose of one exhibit which is planned for 
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back at it, seems to have been this one of the 

City Beautiful. What stays in. the mind, more 
than all the edifying side-shows, more than the Ind- 
ians, or the equatorial Africans, or the Filipinos, 
more even than the admirable picture show, is the 
summer-evening scene repeated night after night—a 
lot of people dining under the sky in the court-yard 
of Old Nuremberg, or elsewhere, and strolling out 
after dinner to sit on benches by the water-side and 
watch the light break out on the electric tower and all 
the surrounding buildings. That was an experience 
not to be forgotten. How well the charm of it lasted 
was proved by the Buffalo folks themselves, for all 
summer long one found them in the evening at the 
Fair, dining cut-of-doors, confabulating with one an- 
other and with the stranger that was within their 
turnstiles, and profiting mentally and spiritually by 
all that electrical radiance. There are a good many 
Americans who are in the business of making summer- 
evening paradises, and on them surely that lesson of 
the Pan-American will not be lost. And there are 
plenty of American cities with river-fronts or lake- 
fronts for which some such paradise is possible if the 
opportunities that offer could be improved. Think 
what might be done in New York with the lower isl- 
ands in the Kast River. 


T's hest lesson of the Pan-American, as one looks 
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HE Pan-American is closed; its lights are out 

i and its turnstiles no longer click, but it was 

glorious while it lasted, and its memories and its 
lessons will live after it. Some of its memories are 
sud. We need not dwell on them now. for they are 
part of history, and will be recalled and reeorded for 
generations to come. But many are delightful, and 
many of the lessons-—especially that one of how to sit 
out-of-doors by electric light on a summer evening and 
listen to a German band——are sure to be treasured up 
to the credit of Buffalo. 

It is sad that the Fair has cost the good Buffalo- 
nians so much money. They worked so hard and so 
well; they were so tireless in their hospitalities and 
so courageous in their ventures, spending the best of 
their strength and wit, as well as their money, that 
it would have gratified us all to have their Fair at 
least make both ends meet. Alas! report says there is 
a four-million-dollar gap between those ends. Now 
that is dour news. One fears that Buffalo will look 
back to the Pan-American with something of the feel- 
ing with which Chicago and Boston look back to their 
great fires. Still Buffalo has a good deal to show for 


its money. Tike Michael Angelo and Dooley and 
Mary Queen of Scots, it has an International Reputa- 
tion. ‘T'wo years ago, when the stranger asked, What 
of Buttalo? he was told—elevators, asphalt pavements, 
the Hamburg canal, which smells bad, great pros- 
pects, Niagara electricity, and about: three hundred 
and fifty thousand people, largely Polacks. But now 
and henceforth Buffalo will be introduced to the 
stranger as that great city on Lake Erie which prac- 
tically includes Niagara Falls, whose citizens are 
notable for their lavish public spirit, their executive 
ability, their hospitality, and their devotion to those 
things of beauty which are a perennial joy. The peo- 
ple of any city may see the world by going on their 
travels, but only a small proportion of any town’s 
population can do that. Buffalo’s way of seeing the 
world has been to invite the world to come around 
and show itself. And the world accepted Buffalo’s 
invitation, and Buffalo has seen it. That was worth 
a good deal of meney. Probably in the long-run it 
will be worth to Buffalo all that it cost. Four mill- 
ions means only twelve dollars apiece to the inhabi- 
tants of Buffalo. A large part of the deficit will be 
the loss of small stockholders who bought ten-dollar 
shares- and can afford to lose them. Another large 
part of the loss will fall on rich subscribers who will 
be grieved but not embarrassed by it, so that com- 
paratively few investors will be crippled. They say 
the contractors at present stand to lose about a mill- 
ion dollars, and that seems sad, but let us not grieve 
unduly for them until we see how they finally come 
out. It may be that their sorrows will yet be allevi- 
ated. 
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canteen movement will be able to make a much 

more respectable presentation of their case before 
Congress when the canteen is next discussed than they 
have made hitherto. A number of military men, in- 
cluding General Miies, have been discovered who dis- 
approve of the canteen, or some features of it, and 
are opposed to its restoration on the old basis. The 
Evening Post has published a number of letters from 
such officers, and their testimony is interesting and is 
entitled to consideration. It has been held, and justly, 
that the campaign against the canteen has been con- 
ducted by Prohibitionists, male and female, but pre- 
ponderantly female, whe had slight knowledge of the 
army. and little intelligent concern for its welfare, 
but were opposed to alcoholic beverages everywhere, 
at all times and in all quantities. They carried their 
point with Congress, but left the army and its best 
friends very sore, and indignant at their meddlesome- 
ness. If any further legislation happens about the 
canteen, whether it confirms or reverses what has gone 
hefore, there is a prospect that it will be the issue of 
fuller, less prejudiced, and more expert consideration 
than Congress has seemed to bestow on the canteen 
question at either of its last two sessions. Most of 
the supporters of the canteen have supported it solely 
because it has seemed useful and beneficial to the 
soldier. It has not been rum, nor even beer, that they 
have contended for, but solely the good of the soldier. 
If it can be demonstrated that the army is better off 
when beer is not sold in the canteen, there will be 
slight demand for the repeal of the present law. 


[' seems likely that the promoters of the anti- 
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tion of the effect of the lively “ Haskell” ball 

upon golf. The Haskell, when you hit it fair, 
goes farther than the gutty ball, and therefore seems 
to save labor, but the distances on most golf - links 
have been fitted to the gutty ball, and a change of 
ball, if it becomes general, will probably necessitate 
a lengthening out of links. involving expense, and the 
withdrawal of much additional land from agricul- 
tural uses. This last is a serious prospect. Moreover, 
when the links are lengthened it will take as much 
work to propel 2 Haskell around the elongated links 
as it now does to drive a gutty ball around existing 
links. so that really there seems to be little in the 
Haskell’s favor except novelty, and the fact that it 
gratifies the vanity of golfers. These, however, are 
important items. Novelty and the gratification of 
vanity may be enough to keep the Haskell factory 
running over-hours for some time to come. 


Gin discussion is under way over the ques- 
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place out-of-doors that good weather was essential 

to its complete success. Good weather came and 
lasted. Yale did the rest, and what was done made 
an exhilarating story, and doubtless a still more ex- 
hilarating experience. Between 5000 and 10,000 Yale 
men and women assisted in celebrating the Univer- 
sity’s birthday. and all fears that too many prudent 
or busy men would stay away seem to have been quite 
unnecessary. The great spectacular feature of the 
first day was the torch-light parade; of the second 
day, the evening dramatic representations of events in 
Yale history; of the third, President Roosevelt. The 
warmest receptions given by Yale to her visitors seem 
to have been called out by two Harvard men, President 
Roosevelt and President Eliot. There is probably no 
set of men in the country who can be more safely trust- 
ed to have a good time on a fit occasion than the Yale 
men. The late occasion was eminently fit. Ask any 
Yale man about the time he had. 


S‘ much of the Yale Jubilee was planned to take 
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Crossing a Bridge 























The Champs Elysees, Paris 


























A Halt for the Band Concert, St.-Germain In an Ancient French Village 


AUTOMOBILE TOURING IN PARIS AND VICINITY 
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The Sometimes-necessary Horse 


Hill-climbing—Lending a Hand 


Help over a hard Spot 





Testing the Endurance Powers of Automobiles 





HEN the New York-Buffalo automobile 

endurance test run was proposed, a 

gentleman well posted in automobile 

affairs and familiar with the wretched 

condition of the roads prophesied fail- 

ure. He declared that not one-fourth 
of the starters would surmount the cbstacles on the 
route and finish the run. This man did not underesti- 
mate the difficulties of the undertaking nor the bad 
state of the roads, but he certainly did not give proper 
credit to American machines for the advance within 
a year in their construction. Neither did he make suf- 
ficient allowance for American pluck and the “ get 
there” habit peculiar to our countrymen. In a con- 
test that has been pronounced the most severe ever 
given the horseless carriage in this country, and its 
peculiar conditions probably without parallel in the 
world, over 50 per cent. (52.5) of the starters com- 
plied with the requirements, and finished within the 
time limit at Rochester, where the run was terminated 
on account of President McKinley’s death. 

The run was made under the auspices of the Auto- 
mobile Club of America, and as originally planned was 
between New York and Buffalo, a distance of 464 
miles. When it ended at Rochester, 391 miles had been 
covered. There were eighty-seven entries and eighty 
starters. The entries were divided into three classes— 
A. carriages under 1000 pounds in weight; B, from 
1000 to 2000 pounds; and C, more than 2000 pounds. 
There were fifty-four gasolene and twenty-six steam 
carriages, no electric vehicles taking part, owing to the 
absence of charging-stations on the route. As the ob- 


ject of the test was that of endurance, a speed limit 
of fifteen miles an hour was set, and it was arranged 
to issue certificates as follows: First class, to machines 





averaging twelve to fifteen miles; second class, for 
an average of ten to twelve milés;.and third class, for 
those that made from eight to ten miles an hour. At 
certain points along the line were designated stopping- 
places for dinner and lodgings. The participants were 
required to reach these points within prescribed hours, 
and the stops were called the “noon control,” or 
“night control,” as the case might be. The days’ runs 
were from sixty-five to eighty-seven miles, and averaged 
seventy-eight for the five days. 

A gay and joyqus company started out for the first 
day’s run to Poughkeépsie. The weather was fine, and 
the journey no.harder than had been anticipated. 
Between Peekskill] and Garrisons a hill-climbing con- 
test had been arranged. The spot selected was called 
Nelson Hill. This proved a spectacular and exciting 
feature, and was the first severe test of the run. 
Most of the machines performed creditably, but there 
were a few that failed ignominious'y, and had to be 
towed up by teams. One carriage was found a better 
climber backwards than in the usual way, and made 
the ascent in this manner. The time for making the 
ascent varied from 2 minutes 13 seconds in the case 
of a thirty - horse - power carriage of foreign make, 
driven by D. Wolfe Bishop, to several hours by some of 
the weaker carriages. 

Notwithstanding the rule against racing, the sec- 
ond day’s run developed an interesting and exciting 
struggle between an American machine of twelve horse- 
power and a foreign carriage of thirty horse-power— 
the same that so successfully climbed Nelson Hill. 
Notwithstanding the disparity in power, the American 
machine held its own remarkably well. In one stretch 
of forty-one miles the finish was close, and unofficial 
figures give the time as 1 hour and 26 minutes, or a 





few seconds less than a mile in 2 minutes on the av- 
erage. There was considerable racing on the part of 
the other contestants, and as the roads were rough 
in many places, there were several accidents. 

Of the eighty contestants that began the journey, 
seventy-one carriages reported before the closing of 
the night control the first day; the second day sixty 
six; the third day fifty; the fourth day forty-eight; 
the fifth and last day forty-two. This tells the story 
of the run. All but five of these earned certificates 
in their respective classes for average speed. In the 
first class twenty vehicles were awarded certificates; 
in the second class, ten; and in the third class, seven. 
In the first-class list thirteen were gasolene and seven 
steam carriages; in the second class, eight gasolene 
and two steam; and in the third class, six gasolene 
and one steam. As between steam and gasolene, the 
proportion of those finishing was about the same as 
the start. The smallest gasolene machine that fin 
ished in the time limit was one of two and _ three- 
quarters horse-power—the largest, thirty horse-power. 
The steam machine of greatest horse-power was nine; 
the lowest, three and a half horse-power. 

The endurance run was of immense importance to 
the automobile interests in this country. It demon- 
strated that American machines are already able to 
cope successfully with those of foreign make, notwith 
standing that the industry is but in its infancy here. 
It also brought out the fact forcibly that the public 
roads of New York State are at least fifty years be- 
hind the times, notwithstanding all the money that 
has been spent on so-called macadam highways. The 
bicycle did wonderful work in the improvement of 
roads; it remains for the automobile to finish what 
the bicycle began. 
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The Improvement of Country Roads 




















Good-Road Making at New Orleans 


LL sections of the country afford very tangible 
evidence of the beneficial results of the crusade 
for better highways which has been pushed so 
energetically during the past 
years by the Office of Public 


in new construction work and in the improvement of 
roads which have never been graded. To explain the 
mode of operation in a nutshell, it may be said that a 


grade or automatically dumped into waiting wagons. 
The rollers carried by the good - roads trains are of 
the latest improved model, and, being reversible, may 
be operated either backward or forward when packing 
the macadam without the necessity of the heavy roll- 
ers themselves being turned. This insures there being 
no breaks in the roadway. The train at present mak- 
ing the journey carries nothing heavier than three-and- 
a-half-ton rollers, although five-ton rollers have been 
included in the equipment of some of its predecessors. 
Other machines include a_ ponderous rock - crusher, 
screeners for macadam, and those most useful vehic!es 
the spreading-carts, which enable the even distribution 
of road-making material at any depth desired. Of 
course there is a full complement of adjuncts, such as 
ploughs. dumping and hauling wagons, ete., and there 
is also provided a complete equipment of street-clean- 
ing appliances, in order that the benefits of clean 
streets may be demonstrated in the chance communi- 
ties where the people are somewhat beyond the need 
of instruction in the primary courses of road-making. 

This good-roads train was in New Orleans during 
the entire week of the convention of the National Good 
Roads Association, and during that time gave a most 
striking demonstration on Carrollton Avenue in one 
of the Crescent City’s suburbs. Using only the mate- 
rial to be found on the highway itself, the up-to-date 
road-building force, with their perfect mechanical as- 
sistants. succeeded within a few days in transforming 
a stretch of roadway which had previously been im- 
passable during a considerable portion of the year into 
a very fair highway. 

From New Orleans the train proceeded to Natchez 


and Vicksburg, Mississippi, and thence through Ten- 


nessee, making stops wherever conditions and the in- 
terest seemed to warrant it. When the train reached 
Kentucky, in July, it was found that applications for 
its services were pouring in at such a rate that the 
train would be unable to reach Chicago until the 
spring of 1902 if all of them were 
granted. On an average about a 
quarter of a mile of roadway is con- 





Road Inquiries (a division of the 
United States Department of Agri- 
culture), the National Good Roads 
Association, and other kindred insti- 
tutions, but perhaps in no section has 
there been afforded so striking a 
demonstration of the possibilities of 
au campaign of this character as in 
the South. Possibly this has been due 
to the fact that the territory south of 
Mason and Dixon’s line has presented 
an especially fruitful field for such 
work. There are in New England and 
ome other divisions of the country 
supposed to present the most ad- 
vanced rural conditions some high- 
Ways quite as dilapidated as any to 
be tound in the South, but it is 
doubtful if anywhere else save in the 
newly settled portions of the West 
are so large a percentage of the rural 
thoroughfares of poor character. 

The principal reason for the prog- 
ress in the South. however, is found 
in the * missionary work ” which has 
been done in that section by what are 
known as Good-Roads Trains—eara- 
vans which proceed from town te 
town, very much after the fashion of 








structed at each stopping-place, from 
three to four days being occupied by 
the task. Each demonstration of this 
magnitude represents an expenditure 
of from $1000 to $1500, so that it 
will be seen that governmental main- 
tenance of one or more good - roads 
trains throughout the entire year 
would entail a fairly heavy outlay, 
but certainly nothing compared to 
the outlays made in the interest of 
classes of the public far less impor- 
tant than the farmers, to say nothing 
of the wheelmen, automobilists, and 
others incidentally concerned in the 
problem for better highways. 

The fact that dozens of communi- 
ties which have sought the benefit of 
this free instruction in good - road 
making must be denied the privilege 
is bound to make the good-roads ques- 
tion a more vital issue politically 
than many members of Congress have 
ever imagined was possible. The em- 
phatie way in which the agricultural 
‘voters forced their representatives in 
the national legislature to extend 
rural free delivery was one indica- 
tion of the power of the rural voters, 








the modern circus, stopping long 
enough at each place to give a prac- 
tical illustration of possibilities in 
good-roads construction and the bene- 
fits accruing therefrom by transform- 
ing some particularly impassable 
stretch of road into an ideal highway. While these 
object-lessons are usually presented at a community 
of some size, the farmers from the surrounding coun- 
try are invariably on hand to witness the progress of 
the undertaking, and with so convincing a contrast of 
conditions it is small wonder that the visit of a good- 
voads train is- almost invariably followed by the in- 
auguration of some co-operative system for highway 
Improvement. 

Congress, although maintaining the Office of Public 
Road Inquiries, has thus far declined to appropriate 
funds for the conduct of excursions, and what has beer 
done stands as the accomplishment of private enter- 
prise. In the furtherance of such prejects the large 
manufacturers of road machinery and the railroads 
have co-operated, and while both are to an extent 
actuated by selfish interests, they have invariably in- 
vited the governmental good-roads experts to accom- 
puny the trains and direct the work, and the results 
attained have very possibly been quite as praisewor- 
thy as had the entire plan been the inception of the 
government officials. 

rhe South has been especially fortunate in the mat- 
ter of visitations by these good-reads agitators. The 
pioneer train several vears ago traversed that section 
contiguous to the Atlantic coast, and the close of the 
present vear will see the canvass of virtually the en- 
tire South completed by means of a trip of a good- 
roads train from New Orleans to Chicago. In the mat- 
ter of territory covered, this latter enterprise is the 
ost pretentious one of the character yet undertaken. 
The train pulled into New Orleans to commence its 
cumpaign on April 22, and it is expected that it will 
be well along toward Christmas ere it completes its 
journey at Chicago. Moreover, the outfitting of the 
train by the road-machinery manufacturers and _ its 
transportation over the Illinois Central Railroad and 
connecting lines will represent an aggregate investment 
in excess of $40,000. 

A brief review of the contents of the cars will con- 
vey an idea of the equipment employed in this exhibi- 
tion road- making. First of all there is a railroad 
grader, ditcher, wagon-loader, and road-builder, a com- 
bination machine which will do the work of fully one 
hundred men. This piece of apparatus. which is oper- 
ated by six teams and three men, is designed for use 





A Railroad Crusher at Work 


huge plough turns the earth into a conveyer, by 
which it is carried to .an_ elevation~ sufficiently 
high to permit of it being deposited on the crown of the 


and this is likely to be even more 

strikingly disclosed in the case of 

good roads. Indeed, the extension of 

i rural free delivery is itself dependent 

to some extent upon the good-roads 

development, for there is a disposition not to undertake 

the rural service where the highways are in poor con- 
dition. WALDON FAWCETT. 

















The Spreading-Cart, for broken Stone 
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CHAPTER XXI 
I LOVE JOYCE 


HEN I rose somewhat uncertainly to my feet, 
with a glad heart, yet feeling (as to the 
corporeal part of me) the meanest, dirtiest, 
most down- trodden piece of stable litter 
that ever insulted the wholesome eye of 
day. 

Hector Faa said no more at that time, but, with a 
return of his old sardonic smile, he turned on his heel 
and left the stable. Joyce and I followed him more 
slowly, the eyes of the wounded dominie enviously upon 
us. : 

As we crossed the space which separated the stable- 
caverns from the well-kept Shieling of the Dungeon, I 
said to Joyce, pressing her arm: “ Dearest, you have 
saved my life! I thank you, and love you with all my 
heart!” 

Judge of my astonishment when she quietly disen- 
gaged her arm, and answered, “ There is no need of 
that now; my father is out of hearing.” 

“But I do truly love you, Joyce!” I said, speaking 
the thing that was in my heart. 

She opened her eyes upon me, as if with a single 
hopeful, searching glance, but immediately smiled again 
with a bitterness which recalled her father. 

“You do not need to keep up appearances with me!” 
she said. “It is not necessary, and I do not expect 
it from you.” 

“But I love you, Joyce!” 

She looked at me with that single- eyed glance, so 
sweet, so lingering, yet, for no reason known to me, 
melting away into the same bitterness of soul. Then, 
nodding slightly, as if taking the statement for what 
it was worth (and finding the value a slight one), she 
moved quietly away towards the house. 

A thorough cleansing of my person in an alcove ar- 
ranged by Meggat, the donning of a good suit of clothes 
never made or meant for Hector Faa, which, however, 
fitted me very well, and Maxwell Heron was a new 
man again. Also, but for /Joyce’s inexplicable be- 
havior, I should have been a happy one as well. 

Hector came to see me an hour after, as I sat in 
the old seat and new array, looking out of the window 
of the Shieling, Meggat and Joyce meanwhile moving 
silently about at their household tasks. 

“So,” said he, leaning against the door-post, without 
sitting down, “you are again arrayed according to 
your quality —or, if I remember the circumstances 
aright, a little above it. Well, son-in-law, we have a 
work to do, and it behooves that it be well done. For 
me, I should have been content, like our forefathers, 
with the gypsy wedding, without priest or minister. 
But our Joyce here has other ideas. So I have sent to 
arrange with the minister of Minnigaff—who sits, as 
it were, under my hand, and will not deny the favor 
I have asked—that he marry you according to the 
fashion of the Scottish kirk on the third day from 
now. And, remember, I have granted this delay to 
please my daughter; but remember, young man, if you 
play with Hector Faa you play with death!” 

Joyce turned a swift look upon me, half over her 
shoulder. I thought she smiled. 

“You need fear nothing from me,” I said. “I shall 
only be the happier every instant that the event is 
hastened.” 

“T had not thought it of Grice and Orr,” said Hee- 
tor. “Let no man after this judge of the talents of 
another. What the fear of death and the proffer of 
love could not do, a short week of Grice and Orr hath 
pleasantly effectuated.” 

And again over her shoulder I caught the glance of 
Joyce Faa, pleasantly approving. So, with little talk, 
Lut great comfort of body, passed the day. Could I 
only have understood the meaning of Joyce Faa’s ac- 
tions and demeanor I should have been altogether 
happy. But this I could not do. So long as her fa- 
ther was near—either in the house or moving about 
the doors—no sweetheart could have been more loving, 
no wife more devoted. 

She would lay her hand on my shoulder and appear 
to read from the same book. She permitted me freely 
to take her hand, a thing she had never done since the 
kiss at the corner of the path-—that for which I paid 
so dearly. 

But no sooner was her father a hundred vards down 
the path than, with the quietest determination in the 
world, she would disengage herself and draw off, either 
to her own chamber, or, if she remained at all, it was 
to intrench herself behind Meggat and sit silent and 
distrait over her sewing. 

Never had I dreamed of being so treated, and when I 
thought that in the latter parts of the business I had 
behaved not that ill (and I think so even to this day) 
to be slighted and scorned, and to have my devotion, 
as it were, thrown in my teeth, why, it was hard in- 
deed for a young man to bear. 

But there was more, and worse, before me. 

I strove all the afternoon to get a word with her 
alone. But I doubt not that she had forewarned Meg- 
gat, so that, do what I would, at kitchen-ingle or bake- 
board, peat-stack or rock-larder, where one was the 
other was, and my desire was continually balked. Did 
T see her lifting a wooden pail, three parts empty, from 
the corner behind the door where the well-water was 
placed to keep cool, I started to my feet. Formerly we 
would have gone off pleasantly, a pail in either hand, 
and a “gird” or hoop to hang it outside, in order to 
keep the brimming water free from spilling as we 


brought them back. But now, when in a few hours we 
were to be all in all to each other, I was coldly per- 
_mitted to go alone, and to bring back the pails gloomy 
and sick at heart. 

I could not imagine that this was the maiden who 
had offered to throw herself at my feet to beseech me 
to marry her, rather than that I should die by her 
father’s edict. 

But at the eleventh hour, as it were, she did speak 
te me, though her communication was one that mysti- 
fied me more than ever. 

“Do not take off your clothes to-night,” she said, 
softly, in my ear, “ and be ready for a journey!” 

She was looking over my shoulder at the time as she 
spoke, as I sat by the fire. Meggat had gone out, and 
Hector Faa stood in the doorway looking down the 
glen, his broad shoulders filling the aperture from side 
to side. ~ 

I caught the girl’s hand. 

“Tf I have seemed not to love you hitherto,” I be- 
gan, “it has only been that I dared not—” 

“Remember what I say,” she interrupted, paying no 
heed to my words: “do not take off your clothes, and 
be ready when I call you!” 

Then, with a quick disengaging of her waist and an 
avoidance of my detaining hand, she was gone. Yet 
1 will take my Bible oath that as she went this be- 
wildering girl actually turned and, in full sight of her 
father, blew me an audacious kiss from her finger-tips 
—a gesture she must have learned among the nuns of 
other light people in France, for I never saw the like 
in this country-side. Yet, withal, it was monstrously 
pretty to see. 

Nevertheless the dull hours lagged. For none could 
be cheerful with Hector Faa wandering here and there 
like a detached thunder-cloud, and Joyce behaving like 
the very Sphinx of Egypt in petticoats and a red silk 
snood. 

But after the stench of the stable-caverns, God knows 
the Shieling was a pleasant place enough, and I have 
no fault to find therewith. But I am a man who loves 
greatly to understand things, and whichever way I 
turned, I found myself badly bogged in mysteries. 

I could not comprehend why Hector Faa was so set 
on my marrying Joyce. That he had some purpose to 
serve was certain. I did not understand why Joyce, 
who had begged my life with such fervor, now blew 
hot and cold, and gave me no more than, as it were, the 
parings of her favor. 

But, on the other hand, for the first time in my life, 
I clearly understood myself. There was no doubt about 
the matter any more. I loved as other men loved— 
once and for all. And the woman I loved was not 
Marion of the Isle, nor any other but Joyce Faa, the 
daugkter of the Outlaw of the Dungeon. 

There was so much to be certain of, at any rate, and 
a gain to me in my soul. But there was greater gain 
on the way, and if bitter waters are good for souls, 
verily mine ought to have profited greatly. 

Hector retired with the setting of the young moon to 
his own particular swallow’s nest. For ever since the 
last raid of the Ayrshire men he had kept private and 
particular cover known only to himself and perhaps 
one trusted lieutenant, who could find him at all hours 
to make reports and to take orders. 

Then, the night being very dark and no light any- 
where without, I came in-doors, and sat idly watching 
the red glow of the peat fire on the hearth as it fell 
in gradually upon itself and noiselessiy took smaller 
bulk. 

I could see or hear nothing of Joyce or Meggat. I 
did not greatly desire to see the latter, but in my fa- 
ther’s memoirs and in various books of the romance 
order I had read that there were pleasant elements 
connected with the nightly leave-taking of persons be- 
trothed in marriage. Also, for all Joyce’s strange be- 
havior, I had sundry ,memories, and, in especial, she 
had not taken my kiss so greatly amiss that moonlit 
night by the cliff’s edge. 

I had a greater right now, yet Joyce was nowhere to 
be seen. 

So, after waiting for the better part of an hour, 
till. indeed, the red of the peat ashes—the “ gries- 
hoch.” as we say in Galloway—sank to the dull red of 
cooling iron, and finally grew scarcely distinguishable 
from the darkness about, I groped my way to my 
couch. 

Here I threw myself down without undressing and 
waited. It is difficult to wait in the dark with strain- 
ed attention and expectant ear, and I fancy I must 
have dozed a little. 

For it seemed only a moment before I felt a hand on 
my arm, and a voice in my ear said “ Hush!” 

My heart leaped, for I knew it was Joyce Faa. 

“Rise,” she said. “You and I must escape for 
our lives! I have all ready! Do not waste a mo- 
ment!” 

I did not answer, but, feeling her breath sweet on 
my cheek, I drew her to me. For a moment she re- 
sisted, and somewhat indignantly tried to push me 
away. Then all at once: “Only this once! I deserve 
it!” I heard her whisper. 

And I kissed Joyce Faa for the second time. But, 
though her lips were sweet, the fire was quite gone out 
of them. They were salt with tears, and she kissed me 
more like a mother who kisses her son whom she 
sends forth as a sacrifice to the battle from which he 
will never return. 

God help thee. Joyce! That dark midnight I felt the 
love leap between us, and yet even then I knew no 
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more of the great spirit of Joyce Faa than when for 
the first time I saw her eyes bend darkly over me, at 
once splendid and pitiful, the fit index of her true 
heart. 


CHAPTER XXII 


THE NIGHT JOURNEY 


long stint of night travel upon which we now en- 

tered. We set out immediately, leaving the nar- 
row shelf of the Dungeon Shieling not by the way I 
had arrived, along the line of lochs, each deep-set in its 
own rock-basin, but by a track which led away to the 
east, a way narrow and difficult. Joyce it was who 
took my hand, and at first I could just see her before 
me, a dark figure blotting out the stars. 

Twice we heard the solitary whistle of the curlew, 
and twice it was answered with a significant varia- 
tion—not by Joyce, as it appeared to me, but by some 
other person, who, though unseen, was of our com- 
pany. 

it occurred to me once or twice that, after all, [ 
was being taken, as it were for facility of transport, 
upon my own legs to the Murder Hole. But instantly 
1 put the thought from me. Joyce was there, and 
therefore nothing but good was intended towards me. 

Once there came the sound of a verbal challenge, hu- 
man and natural, which the unseen person in our 
rear answered cavalierly-——indeed, even with something 
of anger and surprise in his reply—both challenge and 
reply being still in the unknown jargon. 

Our route was swiftly downward, and then, turn- 
ing to the right, I got a glimpse of steely gray waters 
sleeping far below, as if the very stones my feet stirred 
would drop with a splash into them. For the moment 
I could think of nothing but our precipitous road, and 
of the necessity of keeping close to Joyce. For this 
was the first time I had made so long a journey since 
my wounding. 

Many times I tried to press Joyee’s hand and to draw 
her nearer me; but she went ever the *+ster, murmur- 
ing only: “Hush! Let be! We aie not yet out of 
danger!” 

And I tried to extract some comfort from the “ we,” 
but the yield was small when all was done and of poor 
quality. 1 was always conscious of that other, our 
leader and guide, who now went on in front; and in 
spite of all Joyce’s kindness there was a stand-off feel- 
ing in her touch which grated upon me. For I minded 
how differently a certain May Maxwell had acted when 
she fled in the dark down from these same mountains 
with one of my race. 

But this at least was Joyce Faa’s way, and it is 
her story I am telling. 

Sometimes, on the less steep places, muirbirds would 
fly upwards with a startling “ Brek-kek-kek,” and 
sometimes an old ram, rushed out of sound slumber, 
would break away with the rush of a war-horse into 
the deeper dark, a trail of stones and dirt rattling 
after him. We heard the thunder of the torrent throw- 
ing itself over the steep, the white spouting of the 
“ jaws,” as the hill folk call them, as if the mountains 
were venting their waste water to feed its thirsty 
plains. Once an eagle or some other heavily flying bird 
passed across us, almost brushing our faces with his 
pinions. <A raven cried “ glonk-gionk ” with a weary- 
ing iterance away to the left, perhaps encouraging us 
to break our necks for his behoof. And I noted all 
these things instinctively, like one in a dream. 

What I really wanted was to find out whether Joyce 
Faa loved me, and to what she was taking me. Be- 
sides these questions there was one other: 

Who was the unseen guide who had answered the 
sentries, guided us down the wild mountain slides, and 
was now leading us across the trackless, plunging 
morasses by a path safe enough and practicable, if not 
particularly dry? 

Presently we passed a stunted thorn- bush, from 
which I learned two things—first, that we had reached 
the limit of trees, which meant also of cultivation; 
and, secondly, that the night was growing slightly less 
dark than it had been. 

I could now see the dark shape of Joyce going be- 
fore, and, still more dimly, the shadow of our leader 
leaning forward, pole in hand, and striking this way 
and that among the morasses to test the way. There 
seemed something familiar about the figure, too, and I 
wondered where I had seen it before. 

So, hour after hour, the three of us went on. A 
cloud settled down over the east into which we were 
journeying. After the temporary illumination it grew 
darker again. The silhouettes of my companions 
dropped back into darkness and we all plunged blindly 
en, now through the deep hags of infinite morasses, 
anon crossing by the leaping-pole some sluggish “ lane ” 
or deep black streak of oily water, in which I could 
dimly see the lilies set like white jewels when I could 
discern nothing else in heaven or on earth, not even 
my own feet. 

A step or two further and J was breaking my shins 
among the infinite wilderness of granite blocks, smooth- 
weathered stones, slipping upon the “ corklit ” moss, 
and from time to time almost breaking my ankles in 
the traps betwixt stones which abounded all over the 
dreary moorland. There was no slackening, no ceasing 
all that night. We kept at it as men run a long race 
—silently, determinedly—for a great prize, as, indeed, 
one of us did. 

It had been no more than the first breaking of the 


I SHALL try, and, I know, in vain, to describe that 
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biackness—not dawn, but the false dawn that looks 
out of the windows of the east for but a moment. 
Presently we came to a little farmsteading, or some- 
thing as much smaller than that .as my lady’s spaniel 
is less than my lord’s hound. The group of buildings 
seemed to be castaway, deserted, left forlorn and dere- 
lict amid that world of 
heather. And yet it was evi- 
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She shook her head, but with less anger than before. 
“Perhaps you do mean it now—in your way—but 
you will soon forget! But love me you do not—not as 
| understand love. Perhaps you will learn some day, 
even if it come to you as bitterly as it has come to me.” 
“Then you love me?” 





dent that folk lived there, 
and folk, moreover, not ill 
provided with the necessities 
of life. 

Within some stables which 
were close at hand we could 
hear the sound of horses shift- 
ing their iron-shod hoofs in 
the butt-end of the dwelling- 
house and cattle munching 
in their stalls. It all sound- 
ed to me good and friendly, 
and of the lowlands, though 
we had descended upon the 
place out of the very heart 
of the wilds, and, indeed, as 
I afterward found, — the 
heather grew right up to the 
door on all sides. 

The name of the place was 
Craigencailzie, and there was 
a well-marked track from it 
across the waste to the great 
Irish drove road which runs 
by the new town of Galloway 
to Dumfries. 

Now I come to a part of 
my tale which must be writ- 
ten, and yet which even now 
makes a pain and an empti- 
ness about my heart as I 
write it. 

The walls of Craigencailzie 
byre were whitewashed, and 
I could see Joyce well enough 
as she stood looking at me. 
I was weak with our journey- 
ing, and had perforce to lean 
against the rough stone and 
lime, little better than a dry 
stone dike. Our companion, 
whoever he might be, had 
gone off to rouse the inmates, 
or at least to have some pri- 
vate conference of his own 
with them. So Joyce and I 
were left alone. For a while 











we did not speak—I being ex- 
hausted, she watching me si- 
lently. 

“Whither do ~~ go from 
here?” I said at last. 

“You ride south into your own country.” 

“ And you, dearest Joyce?” 

“There is now no need!” she said, bitterly. “ All 
is past and done with. I go back to my own place.” 

“ But you must come with me—home to Rathan— 
to Orraland, dear Joyce. My father and mother will 
rejoice to welcome you to their home.” 

“ They will welcome the news you take them much 
more,” she said, laughing scornfully. 

“ The news IT take them, sweetheart? What can that 
be,save that I love yvou,and that we are to be married.” 

* You may be married, truly——-doubtless you will soon 
provide yourself with a bride—if, indeed, is there not 
one waiting for you now upon the Solway shore?” 

“Truly, Joyee, you speak only to try me! Never 
have [ loved a woman before. None shall be my bride 
except your sweet self!” 





“So I must pay—and pay I will!” 


‘Love you?” She laughed a little. ‘“ Well, have I 
not brought you hither? Have I not delivered you— 
at a price? I have saved your life—at a price! Love 
you? Well, you can think it over as you ride home 
te your mother—and—any other who may be waiting 
for you!” 

“| know that you have saved my life, sweetheart— 
you and you alone. But you spoke of a price, dear 
Joyce—what is that price? Nothing that can come 
between us two, surely?” 

“A price—aye,” she said, “not a great price; a 
price little and worthless, but long, very long, in the 
paying. The price of saving you is—myself!” 

“T thank you, Joyce,” I said. “I will make 
it the sweetest price that ever was paid, and the 
longest in paying—every day of our lives a new 
happiness—” 





























Statue of Nathan Hale 
By Wiliiam Ordway Partridge 


Nathan Hale 


One hero dies,—a thousand new ones rise, 
As flowers are sown where perfect blossoms fall,— 
Then quite unknown,—the name of Hale now cries 


Wherever duty sounds her silent call; 


With head erect he moves, and stately pace, 
To meet an awful doom,—no ribald jest 
Brings scorn or hate to that exalted face, 


His thoughts are far away, poised and at rest ; 


Now on the scaffold see him turn and bid 

Farewell to home, and all his heart holds dear, 
Majestic presence——all man’s weakness hid, 

And all his strength in that one hour made clear,—- 
“7 have one last regret,—-that is to give 
But one poor life, that my own land may live!” 


WILLIAM ORDWAY PARTRIDGE. 





She set the palm of her other hand against her 
breast. “It is too late, Maxwell lad,” she said, kind- 
ly. “Had you found out sooner—well, it might have 
been. But vou let it slip, and now—there was no other 
way to save you from death. He that helped me would 
take no other price. So I must pay—and pay I will!” 

She leaned upon her elbows, 
and dropped her face into her 
palms. 

And as I stood watching her 
thus, and wondering at her 
emotion, which even then I 
but — vaguely understood, 
Harry Polwart, Hector Faa’s 
late lieutenant, came round 
the corner of the steading, 
leading a horse saddled and 
bridled. 

As soon as he saw us he 
checked himself, but imme- 
diately changing his mind, he 
came on towards us, a scowl 
on his handsome gypsy face. 

‘Here is your horse,” he 
said, in a tone of. challenge. 
“When you reach Orraland, 
let it be tethered outside the 
gate on the third night af- 
ter your arrival, and it will 
be fetched. Further than 
that do not concern your- 
self.” 

Then he turned to Joyce, 
who had not moved. 

“Have you told him?” he 
said, but not roughly, as he 
had spoken to me, rather 
gently and with a certain 
grave deference. 

The girl took her hands 
from her face, and looked 
from the one to the other 
of us with a dazed expres- 
sion. 

“Tell him!” he said, more 
firmly. 

Then, as if she had been 
a child again repeating a 
lesson she knew by heart, she 
said: “I promised to marry 
Harry Polwart if he would 
help me to save your life. I 
could have done _ nothing 








without him. -You would 
have died. My father had no 
pity.” 


She paused, and the young 
gypsy took her by the hand. 

“Come!” he said, not un- 
kindly. Then he looked up 
at me with a light of defiance in his eye. “ You 
need not be afraid to trust her to me. Harry Pol- 
wart can hate, as you know, but he is equally. good at 
loving. She will be happier among her own people!” 

A quick fierce sob shook her frame. 

* T have saved him,” she said, throwing up her head. 
and looking at us both boldly and fully. ‘“ No one can 
take that from me. And now, I will pay the price!” 

She dropped her head again, and for the third time 
the gypsy took her hand. ‘“ You must come!” he said. 

She seemed to nod an acquiescence, and without look- 
ing up, or speaking another word, Joyce Faa went 
slowly round the corner of the wall out of my sight, 
her hand in another man’s hand. 

Then 1 mounted my horse, and rode southward tow- 
ards Rathan. But I did not once look behind me. 

To be Continued. 





























The first Motor Fire-Engine in England 
Carrying hose, stand-pipes, ladders, and five men 
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HAVE received a copy of the poster,drawn by Mr. 

William Nicholson, which is being used by the 

English publisher to advertise Mr. Gilbert Par- 

ker’s novel, The Right of Way. It is interest- 

ing to compare the English caricaturist’s con- 

ception of the hero, Charley Steele, with that of 
the American artist. The reproduction of the poster, 
given below, will enable the readers of The Right of 
Woy to compare the Englishman’s portrait of Mr. 
Parker's hero with the American artist’s figure of 
Beauty Steele, especially in the illustration facing 
page 44, The national as well as the temperamental 
points of view present an instructive study in con- 
trasts. One critic has seen in the monocle and manner 
of Charley Steele a reminder of the British statesman 
the Honorable Mr. Chamberlain, but one searches in 
vain, among the living or the dead, for a prototype 
to this “vastly fascinating hero.” It is not to be 
wondered at that reader after reader should be puz- 
zied and attracted by a personality so complex, so 
irritating, so alluring, so unique, as that of Beauty 
Steele in The Right of Way. The acute critic who 
started me on this trend also raises the old question 
of an author’s right to pander to the public taste 
for happy conventional endings. The haunting note 
on which the ultimate curtain fell on “ The Prisoner 
of Zenda” had a searching and memorable pathos 
which is denied Mr. Sothern in his latest romantic 
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ce ht ot Way 


Gilbert Parker 











” 


An English View of ‘* Beauty Steele 


King.” The inartistic and maudlin 
McCarthy has given his play is a 
bad blot on an otherwise delightful entertainment. 
ut Mr. Parker has been congri itulated on his courage 
in making for an artistic ending, in spite of the popu- 
lar clamor for the conventional sort of thing. 


success, * If [ were 
ending which Mr. 


Now that Mr. Kipling is to the fore again with his 
new novel, [ notice that seribblers all over the coun- 


try are reviving the old Kipling phrase “ but that is 


another story.” The phrase, I may say, did not 
originate with Mr. Rudyard Kipling, but is Laurence 
Sterne’s. It will be found in Life and Opinions, 
Book If., Chapter XVIL, where the words fall from 


the lips of Mr. Tristram Shandy. 


ing it to one who, however sympathetic and capa- 
ble, was an alien racially, is more than justified 
in the two volumes which are now before us. 
Mr. Balfour has done his work in an admirable and 
commendable manner. He has kept himself well in 
the background, and let Stevenson speak for himself, 
through letters and autobiographical fragments, as 
far as possible, but at all times the personality of the 
biographer is strong enough to command the elements 
of the life which he is handling, and to give it the 
scope and coherence that biography so often lacks. 
Mr. Balfour’s account of Stevenson’s life during his 
boyhood and youth is especially full and enlightening. 
He makes it very clear that Stevenson had reached 
the crisis of his life in 1873, when, at the age of 
iwenty - three, he was estranged from his father, ill 
and depressed, and studying for a career that his 
heart loathed. It was then that he wrote down the 
chief desires of his heart, which are quoted in the Life 
as follows: “ First, good health; secondly, a small 
competence; thirdly, O Du Lieber Gott! friends,” and 
of which the following is a literal transcription: 





Ber chieTa 
] pent th 
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TH O dn Pater frit, priewelo! 
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A Stevenson Autograph 


Six months later he was “ordered south.” What 
that meant to the high hopes and dreams of the youth 
needs no explanation. The question is, how would he 
take it? The years of his life and work thereafter 
ure a noble and sufficient answer. For his first peti- 
tion, it was denied him; for the second, it came slow- 
ly: but in the fulfilment of the last no man had ever 
more cause to count himself blessed. And it was this 
dower of friendship, rare and profound, which was 
his, that made him pen those words which I have seen 
over an editorial desk in New York: “It is the his- 
tory of our kindnesses that alone makes this world 
tolerable. If it were not for that, for the effect of 
kind words, kind looks, kind letters, multiplying, 
spreading, making one happy through another, and 
bringing forth benefits, some thirty, some fifty, some 
a thousand-foid, I should be tempted to think our life 
a practical jest in the worst possible spirit.” 


tells how Stevenson, passing through 
London in 1880, called on his new publishers, and hu- 
morously deseribed it as “a very amusing visit in- 
deed; ordered away by the clerks, who refused to be- 
lieve [ had any business; and at last received most 
kindly by Mr. Henderson.” This reminds me of a 
good joke I once heard Sir Wemyss Reid get off on 
himself. When he went to call on Mr. Swinburne, the 
poet, at his house in London, he met with a rather 
cruel reception from the poet’s landlady. Sir Wemyss 
and a butcher’s boy had come to the door together. 
The former knocked timidly and received no answer, 
but the latter attacked the door without ceremony, 
and soon brought an irate woman to it. She loudly 
berated the boy, attended to his business, then, turn- 
ing to Sir Wemyss, asked, “ fi 


Mr. Balfour 


And who may you be? 


. 


Sir Wemyss -gently asked if Mr. Swinburne was at 
home. “ No, he ain’t,” she retorted, ‘and ’twould be 
well for him if he never was in to the likes of you,” 
then slammed the door in his face. 


A correspondent who has been visiting Shakspere’s 
town writes me that Miss Marie Corelli figures by no 
means among the least of the local attractions at 
Stratford-on-Avon. She has quite a large establish- 
ment, and her carriage and coachmen are much ob- 
served when she drives about. The towns-people do 
not seem to take her very seriously. She is talked of 
as being “queer”; a literary person whose ways are 
naturally a little unconventional. During the early 
summer it appears that a strolling company of come- 
dians settled down at Stratford for several weeks. 
Their theatre was a big tent, and their repertory was 
a medley of tragedy, comedy, and vaudeville. Prices 

varied from sixpence to a shilling, though after nine 
o’clock a sixpence gave you a choice of seats. To the 
right of the main entrance a place had been fenced 
in and hung with draperies and set apart as Miss 
Corelli’s box. She was a regular patron, and seemed 
to enjoy the performances very much, frequently 
showing her approval by applause. It was not sur- 
prising to find that her books were little known local- 
ly, although fabulous stories of their sales and her 
great profits were current. When Miss Corelli made 
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her home in Stratford-on-Avon she was then at work 
on The Master Christian, published last year. To her 
vexation, she found that the house next to hers was 
occupied as a private school. It appears that at a 
certain hour in the day, when she was most engrossed 
in her work, the classes would be up for calisthenics, 


and the disturbance became very annoying to Miss 
Corelli. She wrote to the school-mistress, and in- 


forming her that she was at work on a masterpiece of 
literature, which she hoped to give to the world 
in a few months, requested her to change the distract- 
ing hour of noisy exercise to one that would be more 
convenient for her. Miss Corelli received in effect the 
following reply by return: “ Dear Madam,—I beg to 
remind you that my school was here before you made 
your home in this town, and that I cannot change the 
hour of the exercises as you suggest, not even to 
further the important work upon which you are en- 
gaged. Indeed, I may say that if your masterpiece 
is to be at all like the works which you have already 
written, anything I can do to prevent its publication 
will be regarded by me as a blessing 
to the world.” 





‘T have been attempting to guide 
them,” writes a naive teacher of cur- 
rent literature in a publie school, * to 
an appreciation of the admirable 
books of Israel Zangwill, and their 
enthusiasm has led us plunging into 
the deeper seas of fascinating Jewish 
history.” The daring of this public 
school and its teacher, fascinated. by 
Jewish history as by the spell of a 
sorcerer, plunging headlong into its 
abysmal depths, is only equalled in 
history by the wild dash of the chil- 
dren of Israel into the deep waters of 
the Red ‘Sea. 


If. as Mr. Zangwill has said, all art 
is to be gauged by its power to stim- 
ulate and inspire, then I know of no 


work of recent date that I should 
more readily put into the hands of 
young men of letters or journalists 


than The Life of Robert Louis Steven 








The other day a well-known wo- 
man novelist, whose methods are un- 
conventional, and whose work is more 
than suspected of verging on the for- 
bidden, was introduced by a friend to 
a company of ladies whom they were 
visiting. One of the youngest and 
prettiest of the ladies met the novel- 
ist very effusively, and gushingly ex- 
pressed the greatest delight in her 
books, and contrived to do this very 
gracefully, without referring to any 
of them by name. After the author 
had passed on, the pretty young lady 
turned to the gentleman who accom- 
panied the novelist, and exclaimed: 
“For Heaven’s sake, tell me some of 
the titles of Mrs. ’s works, I 
ean’t for the life of me remember any 





of them.” “My dear young lady,” 
responded her mentor, “it really 


does not matter, as the books are of 
such a nature that I cannot recom- 
mend them to you or allow you to 








son, by Mr. Graham Balfour, which 
has just been published. ‘The advisa- 
bility of having a kinsman write 


Stevenson’s biography, instead of leav- 





Marie Corelli’s Home at Stratford-on-Avon 


read them!” 


JAMES MACARTHUR, 
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Children at 
Posts 


HE field in which army children 

I romp and live is one as yet open to 

all writers of juvenile fiction. It 
is a curious fact that not a single book 
dealing with this phase of military life 
can be found in the public libraries. The 
well-known and familiar tales of the gar- 
rison are singularly devoid of child epi- 
sodes, from which it might be argued that 
our army is some curious organization 
lacking in the juvenile element. Such 
is not the case, however, for in no part of 
the inhabited globe is the youngster a 
more important factor than in the life 
of an American army post. 

Possibly the reason for the almost com- 
plete reserve which as yet hedges the life 
of the army children is the fact that 
each post is a small world in itself, a 
world of mingled caprices and contradic- 
tions, into which comparatively few civil- 
ians enter. As a matter of course, forts 
in the vicinity of metropolitan centres 
must be excepted in this generalization. 
The typical army post is apart from these, 
isolate from the throb of progressive hu- 


Army 


manity, desolate in many instances - (as 
in some of the Western stations), but al- 
ways 2 thing sufficient unto itself. No 


one who has not lived it can understand 
the monotony of military life. Each day 
of each year the same things are done in 
exactly the same way. From reveille in 
the morning to taps at night there is the 
same routine day after day, and life must 
necessarily run in channels as narrow as 
those found in any small village. 

For years before the Spanish-American 
war garrison life was stagnation for both 
the men and their families. The begin- 
ning of hostilities was a relief in the dead 
level of monotony, even though accom- 
panied by heart-breaks and separations. 

It is to her children the army wife 
turns for comfort in her hour of trouble, 
for amusement in her hours of happiness. 
Should she have no children of her own, 
or be that almost impossible creature in 
an army post, a single woman, it is 
more than likely she is often found enjoy- 
ing the pranks of other women’s chil- 
dren. 

Seeing so much of adult life, the chil- 
dren themselves, while they are as hearty, 
seem as wholesome as any youngsters on 
earth, and acquire a certain dignity and 
repose which are not unseemly. Bred as 
they are in an atmosphere of discipline 
well weighed down with class distinctions, 
they form a curious example of the lim- 
its and powers of imitation. 

The colonel’s daughter has little in com- 
mon with the soldier’s “kid.” She rarely 
departs from that portion of the quad- 
rangle upon which the officer’s quarters 
front, unless accompanied by some older 
person. It is here or upon the somewhat 


limited lawns her out-door games are 
played. Both she and her brother have 


constantly before them the seeming incon- 
sequence of the men who inhabit the bar- 
racks on the opposite side. Is it any won- 
der, then, that the distinction extends to 
the children whose homes are in the ad- 
joining cottages? A story is told of a 
cavalry officer’s small son who went to 
visit a town boy of his own age. The 
question of games came up. The town boy 
suggested army, to which the cavalry boy 
agreed, provided he could be a general. 
To this the town boy objected, saying that 
he meant to be the general, and the cavalry 
boy must be the army. An imminent quar- 
rel was averted by the cavalry boy an- 
nouncing: 

“T won’t be soldier. Let’s play rail- 
road, and I’ll be the engineer.” 

A remarkable distinction truly! If 
there is any communication between the 
two sets of children around the fort, it 
is usually accompanied by a condescend- 
ing patronage upon one side and a re- 
spectful awe upon the other. 
been instances, however, when the colonel’s 
daughter gazed with: longing eyes upon 
the numerous beauties in the way of rag 
babies mothered by the corporal’s girl, 
and the jack-knife achievements of the 





There have | 








sergeant’s boy were a source of envy in 
the heart of the captain’s son. 
miss has any number of radiant bisque 
beauties; small master has as many knives 
as he pleases. The pitifulness of it all is, 
there is no one to train their wee fingers 
in the mystery of making, and, after “all, 
it is in that the final joy of possession 
has its source. 

Children of enlisted men 
with companions outside the fort pre- 
cinets, and thus come to possess some- 
thing more of sturdiness and independence 
than their little compatriots across the 
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Little | 


rub elbows | 


way, who are always more or less sur- | 


rounded by ceremonious conventionalities. 
Another rather doubtful privilege which 
is granted many children of enlisted men 
is attendance at the dances, which are a 
never-failing amusement in garrison life, 
and to which no child of an officer is likely 
to be.bidden until he has attained years 
of discretion. 
sergeant’s boy are allowed to accompany 
their parents because there is no nurse 
with whom to leave them at home. 

The same distinctions extend to the 
schools. Officers’ children have their gov- 
ernesses or attend their own particular 
places of learning apart from those fur- | 
nished for the children of the enlisted 


men. Now and then, in posts on the ex- 
treme frontier, one teacher has done 
double duty, serving the small garrison , 


autocrats half the day and training the 
intelligences of the other sturdy little 
folks the rest of the time. 

With the outgrowing of governesses and 
elementary schools comes the problem of 
further educational progression. The offi- | 
cers’ children, as a rule, are sent away to 
boarding-schools of unquestioned lineage 
and spotless respectability. Thereafter 
the garrison knows them only as they 
come back each vacation-time, taller, may- 
hap wiser, always more or less forgetful 
of rag-baby beauties and jack-knife tri- | 
umphs. 

The children of the enlisted men have 
in the mean time been overcoming a few 
of the obstacles met with in a_public- 
school course, and in so doing have for- 
gotten in a measure the wholesome awe of 








ADVICE TO MOTHERS.—Mks, WINSLOW’S SOOTHING 
Syrup should always be used for children teething. 
It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays all pain, 
—-, <a colic, and is the best remedy for diarrhea. 
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BABY’S DIARY 
A unique and handsome publica ation wherein to re- | 
cord the important events in baby’s life, has just been | 
issued by BoRDEN’s CONDENSED MILK Co., 71 Hud- 
son St. , New York. It is not given away, but is sent 
on receipt of 10 cents.—[ Adv.] | 


TELEPHONE Service is not used sooften inthe homeas 
inthe office, but its value in emergencies is great. Rates 
in = from $60 a year. N.Y. Telephone Co. 
—[Adv. 





LirE is so short. CooKk’s IMPERIAL ExTRA DRY 
CHAMPAGNE will help you to enjoy it. It aids diges- 
tion and will prolong it.—[ : 





ABporTrt’s, the Original Angostura Bitters, is a com- 
pliment to the stomach. Youcan get nothing better. 
av. 


Gotpy MEDAL at Pan-American Exposition. Dr. 


SIEGERT’s Imported Angostura Bitters.—[Adv. 





GOLD MEDAL FOR THE IMPORTED 
ANGOSTURA BiTTERS. The Pan-American Exposi- 
-“ has just awarded the Gold Medal to Messrs. Dr. J. 

3. B. SIEGERT & Sons, of Trinidad, B. W.I., manu- 
Soman of the well-known Angostura Bitters. This 
article has never failed to win the highest awards at 
all the principal expositions during the past fifty years. 
Like all other successful articles, it has been extensive- 
ly imitated, and purchasers should, therefore, insist 
upon getting the genuine article, which bears the sig- 
nature of Dr. Siegert on the lz abel. The cheap an 
harmful domestic substitutes, of which there are many 
on the market, should be given a wide berth.—[Adv.] 
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West 
Musili 


Fine as linen— 
Soft as silk. 












For sale by all 
leading jobbers mples of this muslin 
and retailers. mailed free on application. 


TREAT & OON VERSE, Manfrs.’ Agents for this Muslin 
79 and 81 Worth &t., N. Y. 
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The corporal’s girl and the | 


THE 


rank by which they were surrounded a 
few years back. 

Yet, whatever may be their individual 
successes or failures, on whatever plane 


they may meet in after-years, the colonel’s 
daughter will always feel herself a_ bit 
the superior of the corporal’s girl, and 
the captain’s son is likely to remember 
that the sergeant’s boy is the son of an 
enlisted man in his father’s regiment. 























Nicholas Murray Butler 


The New President of Columbia University 
Photograph by Pach 













$20.2 
WORTH or FUN 
FOR 2 CENTS. 
Our wonderful puzzle, 


“The Changing Faces” 


has carried no end of fun to 
thousands of homes, and _ set 
whole villages asking, ‘* How is 
it done ?”’ 


















Very simple, but will keep you 
puzzling for hours. 
WHAT PEOPLE WRITE US: 


“The puzzle is exceedingly interesting and 
ingenious. Have had much fun showing it to 
friends.” 

** One-of the smoothest things I ever saw.’ 








(From Colorado).—‘ It’s the cleverest puzzle 
that ever came over the Pike.’ 


FREE Fe Ee E for Qc. stamp to 


cover cost of mailing. 
ADDRESS 






DEPARTMENT H 
THE J. B. WILLIAMS CO. 
GLASTONBURY, CONN, 


PROPRIETORS OF 
WILLIAMS’ FAMOUS 
SHAVING SOAPS 






















The Improved 


BOSTON 
GARTER 


The Standard 
for Gentlemen 


ALWAYS EASY 


The Name “ BOSTON 
GARTER” is stamped 
“FR On every -if 










jr 
BUTTON 


«_CLASP 


Lies flat to the leg—never 
Slips, Tears nor Unfastens. 


SOLD EVERYWHERE. 
Sample. pair, Silk 50¢. 


Jotton 25e, 
‘Sa. Mailed on receipt of price. 
GEO. FROST CO., Makers 

Boston, Mass., U 


ESS” EVERY PAIR WARRANTED“@ 






























1831 


Seventy-Second Year 


COUNTRY 
GENTLEMAN 


‘The ONLY Agricultural NEWSpaper, 


THE 


| Leading Agricultural J Journal of the World. 


AND ADMITTEDLY 





Every department written by specialists, the highest 
authorities in their respective lines. 

No other paper pretends to compete with it in quali- 
fications of editorial staff. 

Gives the agricultural NEWS with a degree of com- 
pleteness not even attempted by others. 








INDISPENSABLE TO 


| ALL COUNTRY RESIDENTS 


WHO WISH TO 


KEEP UP WITH THE TIMES. 


Single Subscription, $1.50; 


Two Subscriptions, $2.50; 
Five Subscriptions, $5.50 


SPECIAL INDUCEMENTS TO RAISERS 


UF LARGER CLUBS. 


Four Months’ Trial Trip, 50 cents. 


SPECIMEN COPIES 


will be mailed free on request. It will pay anybody 
interested in any way in country life to send fo? them. 
Address the publishers, 


LUTHER TUCKER & SON, 
Albany, N. Y. | 
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Sucea | 
‘Olive “Oil 


appreciated z 
by connoisseurs 
for its 


Delicate | 


Flavor 


(Norank smell nortaste, § 
so frequent in some | 
brands of Olive Oil) 
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1: LEGHORN, 


Suaranteed Pure 
Oil of Olives only ; 


RAE & co. Estab, 1836 


_LEGHORN, ITALY 














Most in Comfort—in| El. 


Of Your Dealer 


Retail Price 
25 cts. per Pair 


If you cannot procure them, 
eend us 25c. in stamps. 
Send us the name of your 
furnishers who do not han- 
dle the Flexo, and you will 
receive, prepaid, any of the 
following: 
Flexo Sleeve Elastics 
Flexo Cuff Holders 
Plexo Drawer Holders 
Flexo Tle Holder 
A STEIN @ COMPANY 
214 Market Street, Chicago 











THE “SOHMER” HEADS THE 
LIST OF THE HIGHEST 
GRADE PIANOS. 


SOHMER 
PIANOS 


Sohmer Building, fe ge Egicsroom 
Sth Ave., cor. 22d St. 








ER’S 


The best stomach regulator. 


BOK 


None better in mixed drinks, 


BITTERS 
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The Yale-Columbia Game—Chadwick (Yale) trying to get around Van Hoevenberg’s (Columbia) End 


Sports of the Week ™% 








%ya Notable 


Pet RRR 





UTOMOBILE racing, a sport fit for kings, re- 
ceived a new and decided impetus when 

Alexander Winton, with an American-made 

machine, broke all world’s records, and for 

the time being dethroned M. Henri Four- 

nicer, the greatest of French chauffeurs. 

Mr. Winton’s feat was accomplished on the Grosse 
Pointe track, Detroit, on October 17. All records from 
one to ten miles were broken, the time for the latter 
distance being beaten more than one and a half min- 
There is no doubt of the correctness of the fig- 
ures. Mr. Winton set about the task deliberately. 
Some time previously he announced that on the day 
mentioned he would go against the marks set by Four- 


utes. 


nier and Mr. A, C. Bostwick, the latter holding the 
ten-mile record, the Frenchman all the others up to 


and including nine miles. The timing of the event 
Was in competent hands. Among those who held 
watches were William M. Perrett, prominent in bicy- 
cle and other sporting circles, and J. W. McCrea, of 
Detroit: Gus A. Boyer, of Buffalo; George Collister 
and W. Q. Putnam, of Cleveland; C. Arthur Benjamin, 
of Syracuse. and others equally well known. The 
Grosse Pointe track is a regulation mile. The weather 
was unfavorable, being cold, and the wind blowing 
Two warming-up trials were made, the ma- 
chine giving evidence in each that when conditions 
were favorable it would perform creditably. The 
wind, which had a velocity of twenty miles an hour in 
the morning. was appreciably lessened in force in the 
afternoon, and at two o’clock Mr. Winton started on 
the final journey. 


a gale. 


HE task which Mr. Winton undertook was a 

| hard one, Fournier, at the Empire City track, 
October 10, had set up a new mark for all dis- 
tances up to six miles. The fastest mile made by the 
Frenchman was 1 minute 6 4-5 seconds. At Narra- 























Captain Berrien, of Columbia, and Captain Gould, 
of Yale, arranging Preliminaries 


gansett Park, Rhode Island, a few days later, Fournier 
was unable to beat his Empire City record, but did 
make new figures for seven, eight, and. nine miles, 
stopping at the ninth mile. The ten-mile mark of 
i2 minutes 45 2-5 seconds was made by Albert C. 
Bostwick, on a machine of the same make as Win- 
ton’s, at the Empire City track. These were the rec- 
ords the Clevelander attacked, and it will be observed 
that they were made by two different men in three 








separate trials. Mr. Winton’s machine was a forty- 
horse-power gasolene racing-car, weighing about 2600 
pounds, and was made in Cleveland, Ohio, by American 
mechanics, from American models, so that it is es- 
sentially a product of American brains and skill. 


in 1.06 4-5, tying Fournier’s fastest mile. The 

second mile was 1.07 flat. Beginning the third 
mile, the quarter was done in 15 2-5 seconds, the half 
in 34, the three-quarters in 50, and the mile in 1 min- 
ute 6 2-5 seconds, thus clipping two-fifths of a second 
from Fournier’s best time. Going on, Mr. Winton 
made excellent figures to the tenth mile, which he ae- 
complished in 1 minute 7 3-5 seconds. The seventh 
mile was a repetition of the third in 1.06 2-5. The 
total time for ten miles was 11 minutes 9 seconds. 
He kept on, making the eleventh and twelfth miles 
in 1.07 and 1.08. Thus, in addition to the record for 
ten iniles, he made new figures for eleven and twelve 
miles. Mr. Winton later in the day covered three- 
quarters of a mile in 49 seconds, close to a 1.05 gait, 
and also ran another mile in 1.06 2-5. Mr. Winton has 
arranged to bring his racing-car East, and the meeting 
of the young Clevelander and Fournier at the big 
race meet on the Coney Island Boulevard November 
16 will be one of the sporting events of the year. 


OLUMBIA has a way of making it decidedly 
( interesting for Yale whenever they meet on the 

football field, and this year was no exception 
to the rule. Only onee this fall has the dark Blue 
had so stiff a proposition, and that was quite early 
in the season, when Amherst held Yale down to six 
points, but did not succeed in scoring herself. The 
New Haven men had a premonition that the New- 
Yorkers were going to give them a hard tussle, but 
none supposed that Yale would practically be fought 


Ti: first circuit of the track was accomplished 
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Alexander Winton making new World’s Automobile Records at the Grosse Pointe Track, Detroit, October 17 
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pronounce 





Hunter 


Baltimore 


Rye 


to be the 
Beastie Highest Standard 
, BP Meetas® of Excellence and 


the Best Whiskey 
in America. 


BALTIMORE 


ae | 


Sold at all First-Class Cafes and by Jobbers. 
WM. LANAHAN & SON; Baltimore, Md. 











Will You Have a 


Club 


Cocktail 


Before Your Dinner? 


You can offer this polite 
attention to the guest who 
dines with you at your home 
if you have a bottle of the 
“Club Cocktails.” They 
are home Cocktails. They 
are on the sideboards of 
thousands of homes. 

Are they on yours? It’s 
the proper thing to have. 

The age of the “Club 
Cocktails,” the pure 
liquors used, the perfect 
blending, make them better 
than you can mix; better 
than any cocktail served 
over any bar in the world. 
Send home a bottle of Man- 
hattan, Martini, Whiskey, 
Holland or Tom Gin, Ver- 
mouth or York, to-day. 





For sale by all 
Fancy Grocers and Dealers, 


G. F. HEUBLEIN & BRO. 
29 Broadway, N.Y. Hartford, Conn, 














What was the cost per game?—when 6,175 games were 
played with one 25-cent pack of 


Bicycle 


Playing Cards 


Fac-simile letter from player who did this and colored 
reproduction of the cards he did it with, FREE, on request. 

: Millions of players use “Bicycles” 
because their wearing and play- 
ing qualities are so satisfactory. 





A 120-page condensed Hoyle, 
mailed for six flap 
ends from Bicycle 
bexes, or five 
2-cent stamps. 
Sold by dealers. 
Grand Prix, 
Paris, 1900. 
The U. S. Playing Card Co., Dept. 28 Cincinnati, 0. 
Paine’s Trays make Dupli Whist enjoyable.—Booklet FREE, 


YOU WORK 


Year after year for 


ONE HUNDRED DOLLARS PER 
MONTH, OR LESS, 


When an investment of a “— few dollars per 
month will Net Greater Results. %5 per 
month will double your salary, $10 


LIFE INCOME OF $3,000 PER YEAR 


** Proof of the pudding is in the eating of it.” 











TRADE 

















Our Company is incorporated with live assets of over 
a Quarter of a Million Dollars, 

We have the best proposition offered the investment 
world to-day and invite legitimate investigation. Neo 
Scheme, but an honorable business enterprise which 
will do all we claim. Our great commercial agency 
says of us: ‘** The Company is engaged in a safe and 
legitimate venture, wail located and entitled to con- 
Write us, we are always glad to hear from 








fidence. 
you. 


TEHUANTEPEC MUTUAL PLANTERS COMPANY, 


700 Journal Building, Chicago. 











25cct GOLF #2... 


For November 
HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS 


Pp ARALYSIS LOCOMOTOR ATAXTA a6 
Dr. OHASE, 284 N. 10%h Sc, Piiladelphia. Pe. 























to a standstill during the first half and 
be unable to score. Yet this is exactly 
what took place, and everybody, not ex- 
cepting the Columbia players themselves, 
are wondering how it happened. 


ONDITION and training aided Yale 
é largely in the second half, the first 
half having closed with the result a 
drawn battle. 
sible for many- of Columbia’s losses. 
hard first _ half 
also weakened her, 


The 


Off-side play was respon- | 


Cure (Lafayette) tackling McClave (Princeton) 


ually strengthened under the test. .It was 
to be a question of condition, and Lafay- 
ette gradually weakened. There were two 
sensational plays in the second half. 
With the ball in Lafayette’s possession on 
the Tigers’ 50-yard line, Platt broke 


| throngh, and began a fine run for Prince- | 


ton’s goal. He had almost a clear field, 
| but Davis, the Tiger left end, after a hard 
run, downed him close to the goal posts. 
| There the Tigers proved a stone wall, and 
held the Easton 

men until the ball 





and Yale began to 
force the fighting. 
De Saulles’s  35- 
yard run, plunges 


by Weymouth, 
Hamlin, and Ho- 
gan, and a_ neat 


pick up of a fum- 
bled ball by Gould 
brought the leather 
within striking 
distance, and Yale 
scored, but missed 
the goal. A few 
minutes later Mor- 
ley dropped a pret- 
ty goal for Colum- 
bia from the 18- 
yard line, and the 
score was 5 to 5. 
Urged on by the 
frantic appeals of 
the coaches and 
students, the great 
Yale line braced, 
and in a series of 

















TT KE game, 
still a_ tie, 
was nearly 
over, when John 
De Witt rose to the 
oceasion, and 
curing the ball, af- 
ter a long run 
downed it behind 


se- 


to 0. 
other 


games were 
easier for the lead- 
ers. Harvard im- 
proved her score of 
last year against 
the Indians, whom 
she beat in 1900 17 
to 5, by rolling up 
29, and preventing 








irresistible as- Carlisle from scor- 
saults carried the ing. The red men 
ball over for a are evidently not 
second touch-down. so strong this sea- 
This won _ the son, so that the 
game, 10 to 5. The Crimson deserves 
Blue will have no no special credit 
closer call this for her | perform- 
year than the game ance. Neverthe- 
with Columbia. less, the Cam- 
bridge men showed 
RINCETON, decided . improve- 

P which, like ment. 

Yale, had ex- 

pected trouble, was HE Pennsy!l- 
not disappointed i vania men’s 
when she met La- journey to 
fayette. The stal- Chicago was a 
wart LEastonians, pleasant one, inas- 
active as panthers, De Witt, Right Tackle, who saved the much as  Wood- 
and with a guards- a So ton 2 ite ruff’s players 
back formation a Sn brought back the 
finely developed. scalps of Stagg’s 
proceeded to tear team, whom they 


great holes in Princeton’s line, and at 
certain periods actually outplayed the 
well-trained Tigers. The latter were light- 
er than their opponents, and the fierce 
onslaught of Lafayette for a time put 
the players of Old Nassau on the de- 
fensive with a vengeance. Like the game 
at the same hour on Yale Field, the first 
half closed with no scoring. Lafayette 
had proved she could hold Princeton’s at- 
tack and gain ground herself. But, on 
the other hand, Princeton’s splendidly or- 
ganized team, notwithstanding the fearful 





pounding of. the big Pennsylvanians, held 
together beautifully, and her defence act- 


beat 11 to 0 in an ordinary game. The 
guards-back was easy for Chicago, but 
they were unable to connect with other 
formations and tricks that the Quakers 
had up their sleeves. Cornell beat Ober- 
lin by exactly the same score as a year 
ago—29 to 0—the work of Captain War- 
ner being a feature. At Ann Arbor, Mich- 
igan slaughtered Buffalo by the surprising 
score of 128 to 0. There were 22 touch- 
downs and 18 goals kicked. While Buf- 
falo is undoubtedly weak, the large score 
cannot be entirely explained in this way. 
Michigan has unquestionably a fine team, 
and plays a wonderful game. 











HE | 
principal 


was out of danger. | 


the posts, Prince- | 
ton winning by 6 
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EQUITABLE 


1 prefixed to the above 
ciphers will make *1000 out 
of nothing. 
- About *1 a week paid on 
an Endowment policy in the 
Equitable will give #1,000 to 
you at the end of 20 years. 
If you die your family receiv- 
es*1,000 at once. 
Moreover, at the end of 
the Endowment period you 
receive the accumulated 
profits also. 
For further information: 
fill out and mail coupon 
below: 


wo 


THE EQUITABLE SOCIETY, Vert. No. 
120 Broadway, New York. 


Please send me information regarding 


an Endowment for @.............csccccesees if 
issued to a man......... years of age. 


INGMM civ icckicastaccndcassaaianetasiecrans 
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De Dion Motorettes 


still in the lead 
Highest Award (Gold Medal) Pan-Ameri- 
can Exposition. 
Highest Award (First Class Certificate) 
New York-Buffalo Endurance Contest. 


DE DION-BOUTON MOTORETTE CO, 
Chureh Lane and 87th St., Brooklyn, N. Y¥. 

















Columbia makes a disastrous Fumble 


is in the Air 


in her Struggle with Yale—The Ball 
























at work and you'll see why 
it isso comfortable. Trim- 
mings can not rust. Every 
pair guaranteed, Sold ev- 
erywhere, 50c., or by mail. 
C. A. Edgarton Mfg. Co., 
Bex 271, Shirley, Mass. 





“Defender of the Rails—The New York Central.”—Vtica Herald. 
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MRS. HUMPHRY WARD 








EDWIN A. ABBEY 
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FOR 1902 


rd (nae the year just past, HARPER’S MAGAZINE has proven more fully than 

ever before its right to the position accorded it by the London Daily News as 

i D BS ‘the best illustrated magazine in the English language.’’ Its pictures in colors 

as and tints, reproduced from paintings by famous artists, as well as those in black 

CR erneegf and white, are a distinct advance over anything heretofore done here or in any 

other country. Editorially, as well as artistically, the MAGAZINE next year will 

excel even its own record—the only standard by which it can be measured. If you have seen a 
copy of it recently, there is no more to be said—you know it is the one magazine of the world. 


N its special articles the same breadth of scope and authority of treatment which have main- 
tained for HARPER’S MAGAZINE its position in America and England as the magazine will be 
observed. Literature, art, history, travel, science, archeology, sociology—all will be treated by 
the most eminent authorities, the greatest editorial care being taken that each contribution to each 
number of the MAGAZINE shall be one of final and exhaustive autho ity. 


ARK TWAIN has a new novelette ready—he will write only for Harpers’ publications during 
1902—and in this little novel, which begins early in the year, he goes back to the naive 
humor of his early youth. It is a great story. 


DWIN A. ABBEY, beyond question the greatest artist alive to-day, the man who has been 

appointed by the British Government to paint the Coronation of Edward VII., has already 

made a number of pictures which will be published in the MAGAZINE all through the year. Mr. 
Abbey will work only for HARPER’S MAGAZINE and the British Government during 1902. 


RS. HUMPHRY WARD has written a novel stronger than “Eleanor” and greater than 
“David Grieve.’ It begins serially in the early spring. Mrs. Ward’s work cannot be 
added to by comment. 


OSA BONHEUR, who-painted animals as they are, has left a number of her wonderful 

studies of animal life to be published. These marvellous paintings, in themselves an 

education to the artist, will be reproduced in tint from time to time. HARPER’S has the exclusive 
use of her work. 


ROF. GEORGE E. WOODBERRY will contribute a series of delightful papers on American 

Life and Letters; W. D. Howells will write exclusively for HARPER’S; Prof. Woodrow Wilson 

has in hand a number of articles dealing with interesting phases in our country’s history; men of 

science in Europe and America will tell of their discoveries and experiments in the realm of elec- 

tricity, biology, and medicine; and men of action are now making excursions into little-known 
parts of the earth from Patagonia to Tibet, that you may read their adventures in these pages. 


N the short stories and in those sketches which are so distinctively HARPER’S, the MAGAZINE 

will be more novel, more dramatic, more original than ever, bringing to you month by month 

not only all the old favorites, but new names, younger writers, with fresh enthusiasms and imag- 
inations—names which you shall help to make favorite and famous. 


WHAT THE CRITICS SAY OF IT: 


The Boston Transcript, September 30, 1901: ‘‘ Too much cannot be sard of Harper’s Magazine 
for October. It ts difficult to speak of it in enthusiastic terms without passing the bounds of self- 
restraint: The reader who holds it in his hand for the first time, however, will realize the dtf- 
ficulty of doing the Magazine justice. Any editor who can issue so good a number has reason for 
self-congratulation. 


The Philadelphia Ledger: ‘‘ The influence whichthe Harper periodicals have exercised in every 
channel of improving thought and achievement can be scarcely measured : it has flowed con- 
tinuously on, over vast areas, among millions of people, learned andunlearned, upon all of whom 
it has acted as an elevating, refining force.”’ 


Current Advertising for October : ‘‘ There can be no dispute about the present supremacy of 
Harper’s Ma gazine from a typographic and artistic point of view, and in the matter of real human 
interest its literary features have seldom been equalled. Plates print in Harper’s as they were 
meant to print.”’ 

N illustrated booklet, handsomely printed in colors, and giving the plans of the 
MAGAZINE for 1902, will be sent, postage prepaid, on application. To our 
old friends we trust that these announcements may give the pleasure of anticipa- 

tion. To those who are not yet on the footing of old acquaintance, we hope that this 
silhouette of the scheme of the MAGAZINE will prove so attractive that they may be 


tempted to the closer and more constant relation of the subscriber. 


35 Cents a Copy $4.00 a Year 


HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS 
FRANKLIN SQUARE, NEW YORK CITY 























Concerts of the 
Coming Season 


F a certain New York manager had had 
I his way, the Baroness Cedarstrom, bet- 

ter known as Adelina Patti, would 
have made another “ farewell-to-America ” 
tour during the coming season. Few other 
singers now living would have refused this 
manager’s offer of $2000 each for forty 
concerts, but Patti is rich, and just now 
she is visiting her young husband’s do- 
main in Sweden, near the home of her 


old-time comrade, Christine Nilsson. 
Out of the throng of foreign and Amer- 


ican musicians to be heard here before 
next spring, there is one new-comer of 


whom extravagant praise has been written 
by people ordinarily discreet. This is Jan 
Kubelik, who, since his sensational Lon- 
don success, beginning a year ago, has been 
one of the most prominent violinists be- 
fore the public. Kubelik is only twenty- 
one; he was born near Prague, in 1880, 
and his market-gardener father gave him 
his first instruction. His London début 
at a Richter concert was followed by a 
veritable shout of approval. 

Because they expect Kubelik’s American 
tour to shed light upon a question still! 
unanswered, several New York managers 
are awaiting it with interest. There is 
in some quarters an almost superstitious 
belief that the American ticket - buying 
public, which is mainly feminine, reserves 
its warmest affection for either the child 
prodigy young enough to be petted, or 
for the virtuoso old enough to be reckoned 
with as a grown man. 

Its advocates point to the conspicuous 
success here of Jean Gerardy, the Bel- 
gian ’cellist, who came as a wonder-child 
in velvet knickerbockers, and looked from 
under his overhanging hair as through a 


dog’s mane. He was old for fourteen, 
but still evidently a little boy. Four or 
five years later he returned, but made 


slight impression; he was in that uncom- 
fortable period when neither boy nor man 
will claim a lad as his equal. This sea- 
son, by-the-way, New York will see Mr. 
Gerardy again, after his tour through Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand, and he will doubt- 
less be regarded as sufficiently mature. 


Dutch pianists have come to the United 
States before, but not Eduard Zeldenrust, 
who has a good European reputation, and 
will try his fortunes here from now until 
April. He will at least learn something 
of American railways, hotels, and concert- 
rooms, for he will cover thoroughly the 
territory east of the Missouri River. 
Though he has never before crossed the 
Atlantic, this Hollander, who is thirty- 
six years old, and handsome if the camera 
tells the truth, has studied and played all 
over Europe. 

Upon their choice of repertory will prob- 
ably depend the American success of two 
English singers, Gregory Hast, tenor, and 
H. Whitney Tew, basso, each of whom 
tours here in November and- December. 
Most of their work in London, where they 
are popular, consists of oratorio and ballad 
singing. It is to be hoped that Mr. 
Hast and Mr. Tew will not repeat the 
mistake Clara Butt made here two years 
ago, in bringing forward as ballads the 
pot- boilers of second-rate London com- 
posers, forced into circulation by English 
publishers. 

What though a callous Boston critic 
summed up his estimate of Miss Butt 
by assuring his readers that she was “ the 
tallest contralto he had ever heard ”— 
shall her gorgeous voice or her equally 
sumptuous appearance be forgotten here? 
New York audiences, who are less able 
than their cool-blooded Boston neighbors 
to divorce a musician’s personality from 
his performance, flocked to hear Miss Butt, 
and were almost ready to forgive her even 
when she threw back her head and shout- 
ed “ Abide with me” (music by Mr. Sam- 
uel Liddle) at the ceiling of Mendelssohn 


Hall. Miss Butt is now Mrs. Kennerley 
Rumford, her husband being a London 


barytone of the Plunket Greene type, and 
there is a juvenile Rumford helping to 
make music at their home in the west 
of England. 

From the unlikely region of Arkansas, 
by way of Belgium, comes William Worth 
Bailey, a violinist declared to be of seri- 
ous merit. Mr. Bailey is blind, but from 
all accounts he has no desire to take ad- 
vantage of that fact. Another young 
American musician to make a first ap- 
pearance in New York will be Miss Estelle 
Liebling, a coloratur soprano who has sung 
in opera at Dresden and Berlin. She is 
of a family of well-known musicians. 

Other new-comers will be Carl Arm- 
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| The Famous ‘‘Loop!’’ 


The ‘*‘Loop”’ which forms the basis of 


Wright's Health Underwear is unique in 
health garments. It is the only method by 
which perfect ventilation and comfort can be 
combined. It forms the foundation for the 
“fleece of er mfort’’ which has made 


Wright’s 
Health Underwear 


famous. Ask to see these garments at any 
store where underclothing is sold. The reason- 
able price of these garments bring them within 
the reach of all. 
Free Book on dressing for health sent 
free to any address. Contains many 
valuable hygienic suggestions. Ex- 
plains the fampus “loop.” Address, 
WRIGHT’S HEALTH UNDERWEAR CO., 
Lhd Franklin Street, New York. 
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worry. vee money Back if not satis- 
factory. Sent FREE: _ Illustrated 
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bruster and Miss Pauline Cramer, German 


Wagnerites, who will give lectures at 
Daly’s Theatre on Richard of Baireuth 


and his works, illustrating them musical 


ly and with pictures. 

Ignace Jan Paderewski heads the list 
of concert musicians already known here 
who will return this season. His opera, 
*Manru,” is to have its American pre- 
miére at the Meiropolitan Opera House 
in February, and on the 15th of that 
month, in Carnegie Hall, the sunny-haired 
Polish pianist will begin his fifth tour 
of this country. New York will hear 

| him at least twice, and he will make a 
long journey Westward, beginning about 


| ready 





Verveine. 


| under 


; the 


| delssohn’s 


Charles A. 
Symphony 


direction of 
of the Boston 


March 1, under 
Ellis, manager 
Orchestra. 

Of concert-singers already known here, 
the Maurice Grau Opera Company will 
help to furnish a goodly contingent 
Among the opera people likely now and 
again to substitute for stage costume the 
conventional dress of the concert-room will 
be Madame Sembrich, Madame Eames, 
Madame Gadski, Madame Schumann 
Heink, Mr. Bispham, Mr. Campanari, Mr. 
Plancon, and Mr. Van Rooy. But of 
these, and of the operatic outlook, more 
anon. 

Three singers 
limit their work this season to recitals. 
Lillian Nordica will go all the way to 
California on tour, while Lilli Lehmann, 
with Reinhold Herman accompanist, 


famous in opera are to 


as 


will also make a long journey. Emil 
Fischer, who has had charge of the opera 


at Rotterdam since he bade farewell to 
New York three years ago, more 
in this city, and will sing oceasionally. 
His wife, Madame Seygard-Fischer, a Rus- 
sian soprano who was here with the Dam- 
rosch-Ellis troupe, accompanies this fa 
mous Wotan and Hans Sachs. Plunket 
Greene, after an absence of two seasons, 
will return in -the spring. Madame 
Emma Nevada, whose soprano voice is 
smaller than of yore, but still sweet, ex- 
pects to visit her native country. 

3esides Paderewski, several pianists and 


Is once 


some violinists who have been well re 
ceived by American audiences will come 
back. Josef Hofmann, with an enlarged 


repertory and a new storage-battery of his 
own invention, for his pet automobile, will 
play in nearly every large town between 
Boston and San Diego. Harold Bauer, the 
young Anglo-German pianist, is also book- 
ed to return, and Josef Slivinski, the 
brilliant Pole, who was overshadowed last 
spring by the dubious notoriety. of the 
Leipsic Philharmonic Orchestra, has al- 
come. Within twenty-five miles of 
New York there lives no lcss a man than 
Rafael Joseffy, who may be persuaded to 
give a recital or two. Edward MacDow- 
ell also lives in New York, and he has 
not yet played in public his two recent 
sonatas. Fanny Bloomfield-Zeisler, of Chi- 
cago, is another resident pianist of high 
rank. Richard Burmeister, now a New- 
Yorker, is probably to be heard in concert 
in America’s musical eentre, which now 
lies within a circle passing through Car- 
negie Hall, Mendelssohn Hall, and the 
Metropolitan Opera House. Miss Augusta 
Cottlow, who played here five years ago 
as a child, pianist, will reappear after 
study abroad; too, will Miss Stella 
Newmark. 

Visiting violinists besides Kubelik and 
Bailey will include Charles Gregorowitsch, 
whose liquid tone and smooth bowing are 
remembered from several seasons ago, and 
Fritz Kreisler, the deep-chested Austrian, 
perhaps the most important of his kind 
heard here since Ysaye. 


SO, 


So much for the variable factors in 
New York’s coming season. Fixed events 
will include the eight public rehearsals 
and concerts of the Philharmonic Society, 
Emil Paur; ten concerts by the Bos- 
ton Symphony Orchestra, conducted by the 


exemplary Wilhelm Gericke; two by the 
Pittsburg Orchestra, under Vietor Her- 
bert; and a series under Sam Franko’s di- 


Theetre, when 
- century 


rection at the Lyceum 
charming novelties of eighteenth 
music will be brought forward. 
The People’s Choral Union, the Oratorio 
Society, and the Musical Art Society, all 
directed by Frank Damrosch, will supply 
choral music of three separate sorts, and 
Oratorio Society will turn from 
Bach’s B-minor Mass and Dvorfk’s “ Re- 
quiem ” back to the easier task of Men- 
‘Elijah.’ To the important 
events of the season must also be 
the eight concerts of the Kneisel 
Quartet, which yield the rich beauties de- 
rivable from four stringed instruments 
played each by a master. 
SAMUEL SWIFT. 


hs 


fixed 
added 
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Many of the Columbia vehicles which merited 


Two Gold Medal Awards 
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Automotile Show this week. & & * &* & wt 
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| riding, long-distance touring, and transportation and delivery services. 
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with all who Know what constitutes excellence in 
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